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Uncle Lionel. By S. P. B. Mais. 7/6 
Sinners. By Laurence Cowen. 7/6 
Cherry Isle. By Evelyne Close. 7/6 
High Speed. By Clinton H. Stagg. 6/- 
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Ireland a Nation. By Robert Lynd. 
Village Libraries. By A. Sayle. 5/- 
A Golden Age of Authors. By W. W. Ellsworth. 18/- 
The Philosophy of Mysticism. By E. 1. Watkin. 15/- 
Cricket Reminiscences. By P. F. Warner. 15/- 
A Playgoer’s Memories. By H. G. Hibbert. 15/- 
A Younger Son: His Recollections and Opinions in Middle Age. By G.A.B. Dewar. 12/6 
The Romance of Aircraft. By L. Y. Smith. 10/6 
The Manners of My Time. By C.L.H. Dempster. 10/6 
Man’s Survival After Death. By the Rev. C. L. Tweedale. 10/6 
The Bolshevik Theory. By R. W. Postgate. 7/6 
The Taint in Politics. 7/6 
Books and Their Writers. By S. P. B. Mais. 7/6 
Writers of Three Centuries. By Claude Williamson. 7/6 
The Powers of the Air. By T. Sturge Moore. 6/- 
Broken Bridges: or, The Bolshevist. By Joseph Thorp. 5/- 


Songs from an Ulster Valley. By Herbert Moore Pim. 3/6 
Poems Written at Ruhleben. By Terence Philip. 3/6 
Night Winds of Araby. By A. J. Eardley Dawson. 3/6 
Rosalys and Other Poems. By Gerald Cumberland. 3/6 


All the above prices are net. 
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Appointments Vacant 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
University oF Lonpon, N.W.1. 


HE COUNCIL of Bedford College for Women, University of 

London, invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of ASSISTANT 

IN GEOGRAPHY, the appointment to date from September 1, 

1920. Candidates should hold either an Honours degree in Geo- 

graphy or a Geography Diploma. Applications must be received 
not later than Friday, April 23, 1920. 

Particulars to be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bedford College, 

Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF Lonpon, N.W.1. 


HE COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS at Bedford 
College, University of London. The initial salary will be £250 a 
year. The post is open to men and women equally. Six applica- 
tions, together with copies of not more than three recent testimonials 
and the names of not more than three references, and one copy of 
any published work, must be received not later than the first post 
on Monday, April 26. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Bedford College, London, N.W.1. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF Lonpon, N.W.1. 


HE COUNCIL of Bedford College invite APPLICATIONS for 
T the POST of ASSISTANT LECTURER in the DEPART- 
MENT of EDUCATION, the appointment to date from September, 
1920. Candidates must have an Honours degree or its equivalent 
in Modern Languages and experience in Secondary School teaching. 
Evidence of residence abroad essential. Applications must be 
received not later than Monday, April 26. 

Further information can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 





DENBIGHSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of LIBRARIAN in 
the Carnegie Library, which is about to be established in 
Ruthin. 

The person appointed must devote his whole time to the duties 
of the Office, and preference will be given to a person who has had 
some experience of Library Work. 

A knowledge of the Welsh Language is essential and all applicants 
must be under 45 years of age. 

Salary £200 per annum. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, 
on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope and to whom they 
should be returned, accompanied by copies of three recent 

estimonials, not later than Saturday, April 17, 1920. 
J. C. DAVIES, 
Secretary and Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Ruthin, 
March 17, 1920. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY BOROUGH EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


HE EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS 
T for the APPOINTMENT of PRINCIPAL of the SCHOOL 
OF ART. Applicants should be qualified as required by the 
Regulations of the Board of Education. Salary £400 per annum, 
rising by yearly increments of £25 to £500 per annum. 

Further particulars and a form of application may be obtained 
from the undersigned, with whom applications should be lodged 
not later than April 3, 1920. 

HERBERT C. PERRIN, Acting Secretary to the Committee, 
Borough Education Offices, 4, St. Giles’ Street, Northampton. 

March 6, 1920. 








LIVERPOOL.—THE BELVEDERE SCHOOL (G.P.D.S.T.). 


WO SCIENCE MISTRESSES for September, both to teach 
one subject in Advanced Courses (Physics or Chemistry or 
Botany) and also help with elementary chemistry or Mathematics. 
Salary, scale, £170-£300. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent to the Hzap 
MIsTREss immediately. 
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Appointments Vacant 


OXFORD. 
CHERWELL HALL. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of PRINCIPAL of 
CHERWELL HALL TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS, OXFORD. 

The Principal will be required to take over the direction of the 
College after the end of the Summer Term. 

_ Salary, with board and residence, £500, rising by two annual 
increments to £550. 

Applications, stating qualifications, experience, and age, with 
copies of testimonials, should be addressed to the Secretary of 
Cherwell Hall, at 34, Denison House, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
before April 30. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRY A MYNWY. 
HE COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites APPLICATIONS 
for the POST of PROFESSOR OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. Commencing salar, £600 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
by whom 100 copies of applications and testimonials must be 
received on or before Saturday, April 10, 1920. 
D. J. A. Brown, 
Registrar. 








University College, Cardiff. 
March 4, 1929. 
WARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
IBRARY ASSISTANT, man or woman, wanted for the 
Carnegie Rural Library. Public Library experience essentiai. 
Salary £104, rising by yearly increments of £10 to £144.—Apply to 
the DirREcToR oF Epucation, Education Office, Warwick. 








S. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
EQUIRED in September next :— 


1. HISTORY MISTRESS. Honours Degree and Training ; 
Latin or Modern Language desirable as subsidiary. Must be 
able to prepare for University Scholarship and Higher Certificate. 

2. CHEMISTRY MISTRESS. Degree essential ; training or 
experience Chemistry to Higher Certificate, Physics and Middle 
School Mathematics subsidiary. 

In both cases the commencing salary is from {120-£1401 
according to qualifications, rising by annual increments; al, 
resident. 

Applications should be sent in at once to the HEAD MISTRESs. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES. 

. Ge COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for an Appointment 

as CURATOR of the Department of Maps, Prints and 

Drawings, at a commencing salary of £250 perannum. Particulars 

of the appointment and form of application may be obtained from 
the undersigned. 

Applications for the appointment must be delivered on or before 
Tuesday, April 6. 





JOHN BALLINGER, 
Aberystwyth, Librarian. 
March 20, 1920. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
SENIOR ASSISTANT. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of SENIOR 
A ASSISTANT at the CANNING TOWN LIBRARY (open 
access), at a salary of £91 per annum, rising to £120, with a further 
£10 upon obtaining two of the following L.A. certificates, namely, 
Classification, Bibliography, or Literary History. 

In addition to the above, a war bonus on the scale of the Civil 
Service Awards Nos. 84 and 101, equivalent to an additional {89 
14s. on the initial salary and £101 8s. on the maximum, will be paid. 

Applicants must not be less than 21 years of age, and possess 
four of the Library Association certificates. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, and accomnanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be enclosed 
in an envelope endorsed ‘‘ Library Assistant,’”’ and reach me not 
later than the first post on Tuesday morning, April 6, 1920. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 





Gro. E. HILLEary, 


Town Hall, Town Clerk. 


West Ham, E.15, 
10th March, 1920. 


* ag LECTURER in ENGLISH (Degree) wanted in 
September for Teachers’ Training College in London, to 
lecture on General and Children’s literature. 

Applicants should state age, qualifications, experience, and 
salary required. 
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Art Exhibitions 


“GARDENS GAY AND JOYOUS” 
By BEATRICE PARSONS 
At THE GREATOREX GALLERIES 


14, GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
MARCH 8 to 31. Daily 10 to 5. Saturday 10 to 1. 

















THE TWENTY ONE GALLERY 
Exhibition of Paintings of Greece by 
MICHEL ECONOMOU 


10.30 to 6 daily Durham House Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 














ETCHINGS BY IAN STRANG 


THE CHENIL GALLERY 
by the Town Hall, Chelsea. 














DAILY and SUNDAYS, 10 till 6. 
UGUSTUS E. JOHN’S War, Peace Conference, and Other 
Portraits. 
THE GALLERY OF THE ALPINE CLUB, Mill Street, Conduit 
Street, W. 
‘‘ There is one thing Mr. Augustus John has above his contem- 
poraries ; that is, an instinct for painting.” —Morning Post. 
“‘ It needs no prophetic insight to foretell that the exhibition . . 
will be one of the sensations of the season.”’—Daily News. 


NEW ART SALON 


160, Shaftesbury Avenue, (Ist Floor). 











Now on Exhibition. Derain, Picasso, Signac, 
Marchand, Friesz, etc. Following Exhibition 
after Easter, Roger Fry, Blacker, Derain, 
Nevinson, Meninsky, Paul and John Nash, etc. 











Sales by Auction 


PRINTED BOOKS. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, March 29, and two 
following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, 

PRINTED BOOKS, comprising the property of the late J. W. 
Pease, Esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne; the property of C. H. Cook, 
Esq. (‘‘ John Bickerdyke’’); the property of Dr. Leon; the 
property of the late David Richardson, Esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and other properties, and including fine books with coloured plates, 
early printed books, English literature, a series of English Bibles, 
books in fine bindings, French illustrated books of the 18th Century, 
works on the finearts, bibliography, &c., sport, angling, travel, and 
natural history. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Educational 


CCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP, BUSINESS TRAINING, 
An Appointments Bureau (free) is open to all qualified 
students of the Metropolitan College—the ’Varsity of Secretarial 
and Accountancy Training. Specialised Postal Courses (practical 
training and exam. coaching) taken at home in spare time, under 
the most high-qualified staff in the Kingdom, comprising many 
Final Honoursmen, Chartered Accountants, and Barristers-at-Law, 
Fees are most moderate, and may be paid by instalments.— Write 
to-day (postcard will suffice) for list of recent appointments vacant, 
particulars of scholarship scheme, and copy of ‘‘ Student’s Guide,” 
free of charge or obligation. METROPOLITAN CoLLEGez, Ltp., 
Dept. 319, St. Albans. 








Financial 





UBLISHERS.—{5,000/10,000 offered for Partnership by 
a young Scotch client.—The OrFricers’ PARTNERSHIP 
GUARDIAN, 53, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
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Appointments Wanted 


ITERARY RESEARCH or TRANSLATION WORK, wanted 

by Cambridge University woman, Honours, Triposes im 

Classics and Russian. Knowledge of type-writing —Write Box 44, 
ATHENZuUmM Advertisement Office, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








USEUM APPOINTMENT REQUIRED.—Town or country. 

Highly experienced. Small salary if opportunity for 

research and museum .educational work afforded—Box 55. 
ATHENZuUmM Advertisement Office, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 





ENTLEMAN, excellent references, willing to act as 
COMPANION-SECRETARY to busy, lonely, or invalided 
man.—A.B., 376, London Road, Lowestoft. 





UBLISHERS AND OTHERS.—Ex-University Lecturer, M.A., 

*  linquist, book-lover, free lance littérateur, highest references, 

SEEKS EMPLOYMENT. Willing to take nominal salary, e.g. 

in publishing or publicity department of good London firm.— 
M.L., 19, Venner Road, Sydenham, S.E. 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 
| AUTHORS: 











MSS. placed at highest prices; free monthly prizes; terms for 
stamp.—Cambridge Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta-St., W.C.2 








ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F. A. HADLAND, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
Cuancery Lanz, Lonpon, W.C.2. 








TUDIO 20’ x 16’, furnished, to let from April for six months: 

Suitable for sculptor. With bedroom, bath, sitting-room 

pantry, &c., garden. Rent 4 guineas weekly.—2, Earl’s Walk 
Studios (rear of 16), Pembroke Square, W.8. 





Booksellers & Catalogues 


Special Offer. 


THE BAN OF THE BORI. 


Demons and Demon-Dancing in West and North Africa, 
by Major A. J. N. TREMEARNE, M.A., LL.M., Author of “ Hausa 
Superstititions and Customs,” etc. 

Coloured frontispiece, 60 photographic illustrations and 47 figures im the text 
A most interesting and exhaustive study on African customs. 
8vo. 407pp. Cloth. Price 10/6 post free. 
L. CHAUNDY oF OXFORD LTD 
2, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, Wr: 




















ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 
AT LESS THAN HALF THE PUBLISHED PRICES. 
Books on a great variety of subjects :—Sport, Travel, Fiction, 
Biography, Theology, etc., ete. 
All in New Condition as published. Catalogue on application. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I. 




















RICHARD JASCHKE 


78, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.z 


Foreign Fine Art Books. 


Bonnard, Carriére, Cézanne, Courbet, Degas, Ganguin, Van Gogh, Hodler, Ingres, 
Yongkind Manet, Matisse, Millet, Moreau, Renoir, Rodin, Whistler, etc., etc. 


Recently received from abroad :— 
**BONNARD.’’ Par Léon Werth, With 48 illustrations. 
8vo. £1 10s. 
**GANGUIN.”’ Par Ch. Morice. With 88 illustrations, of 
which 4 in colour. 8vo. £2 10s. 
NEW CATALOGUE IN PREPARATION. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW BOOKS 








KING JOHN 


Edited by HORACE 
HOWARD FURNESS, Jr., 
A.B., Litt.D. A New Vol- 
ume (the 19th) in the New 
Variorum Edition of the 
Works of William Shake- 
speare. Octavo. Cloth. 
25s. net. 

The plan of this volume is the same 
as in the preceding volumes, and the 
reader will find evidence of all the 
learning, care, and critical judgment 
that have made the new Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare’s works pre- 
eminent. 








A HISTORY OF THE THEATRE IN AMERICA 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW. Editor of the Theatre 
Magazine. Author of ‘‘ Training for the Stage,” &c. 
175 illustrations. 2 volumes, 8vo. 35s. net. 


A complete chronological narrative of the growth and development of the 
theatre in this country, showing how the drama first took root in North America, 
anda chain of theatres was gradually built, first along the Atlantic seaboard, 
then pressing their adventurous way westward until they reached the Pacific 
Ocean. This is the first history of the stage in America which embraces the 
‘ntire field from the earliest beginnings down to the present time. 





PICTURE ANALYSIS OF GOLF STROKES. A 
Complete Book of Instruction. 


By JAMES M. (JIMMIE) BARNES. 300 illustrations 
from Action Photographs. Decorative Cloth. Large 
8vo in box. 265s, net. 


Golf is now coming into the most prosperous year of its history. The best 
instruction, by the best player in the country (according to authorities), is 
in this sensational exposition of the art of golf. Nothing like it has ever been 
produced before. Every detail of every shot is shown in action photographs, 
which may be used to decide any argument or question that may arise. The 
knowledge conveyed by these pictures, each taken during the execution of a 
perfect stroke, will be a revelation to those who play golf. It may be called 
a personal course in golf mastership under the champion, Jimmie Barnes. 





THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN, ABBOTT 
McCLURE and EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY. 
Profusely illustrated. Quarto. Decorated cloth in a 
box. 30s, net. 


In the first part of this book the authors have given a picture of the art of 
interior decoration as practised in England, Italy, Spain, and France since 
the beginning of the Sixteenth Century—the Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo 
and Neo-Classic systems, with American modifications of British usage during 
the Colonial and early Republican periods. The second part makes the direct 
application to modern requirements of the lessons to be drawn from the history 
of decoration, phasizing principles; and the third part offers for the first 
time a logical system of decoration which avoids the narrow limitations of the 
one-period method and equally the pitfalls of eclectic furnishing. 











a 
THE FINE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON. Frontispiece in colour 
and 24 other illustrations. Crown S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Photography has proved a new medium in the fine arts, with which rare 
results have been achieved. The underlying principles of art, as these can 
be applied to photography, are now formulated and illustrated in this stimulating 
and inspiring book. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


16, Jobn Street, Adelphi, London, W.C, 2 











Mr. R. COBDEN-SANDERSON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Sonnets and Poems 
By Edmond Holmes. 6s. net. 
selected and arranged by T. J. 

Cobden-Sanderson. 


Wordsworth: An Anthology 

With a prefatory note by T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 8s.6d.net. 
“ Almost anyone, who cares either about 
poetry or about books as beautiful things 
in themselves, will rejoice in its 
possession.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


The Evolution of an Intellectual 
by J.M. Murry, 7s, 6d. net. 


“The reader who cares for fine thought 
and scholarly eloquence will enjoy reading 
more than once “The Evolution of an 
Intellectual.” The Daily News. 


The Meaning of Democracy 
by Ivor J. C. Brown. 6s. net. 


. . - Mr. Brown is admirable, lucid, 
often amusing, and always well balanced.” 


The Daily Herald. 
Lighting-up Time 


by Ivor Brown. 7s. net. 
A striking novel of the stage. 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, Thavies Inn, Holborn, E.C.1. 




















Typewriting &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
5 promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 
Miss Nancy McFartang, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe Essex. 








YPEWRITING. — Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 
Letters, Circulars, Testimonials, General Copying, Dupli- 
eating, etc. — J. TRIMNELL, 8, Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 





SSAY COMPETITION.—Send your MSS. to be TYPE- 
E WRITTEN by Professional expert. 5s. inclusive.—MIss 
Marcret, 10, Manor Road, Folkestone. 





OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


A Registered Friendly Society founded in the year 1837 for the 
assistance of saadem and their widows and children when 
in necessitous circumstances. : 

Patron: HER Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: CHARLES JAMES LonGMAN, Esq. 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, or a Donation of Ten 
Guineas, entitles the donor to Honorary Membership with the 
privilege of voting at General Meetings; whilst a bequest of 
Twenty Guineas constitutes the executor an Honorary Member 
for life, with power to vote. 

Subscriptions or Donations will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, Mr. WiLt1aM PovutteEn, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 
E.C.4, who will gladly furnish any further particuiars that may 
be desired. 








HOLBORN EMPIRE 
Holborn Tube Station. 
LEWIS CASSON AND BRUCE WINSTON’S SEASON OF 
DAILY MATINEES at 2.30. 
NEXT WEEK—SYBIL THORNDIKE in “MEDEA” (Mon, & Tues,), 
“CANDIDA” (Wed. & Thurs.), “TROJAN WOMEN’? (Sat,) 
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EX-LIBRIS 


ROWSING round my bookshelves the other day, 
B I picked up the ‘‘ Opuscula”’ of that learned 
magician Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim, and 
was struck by the fact that it bore the library stamp 
of Louvain University. I do not mean to imply that 
this was the first time I had noticed it during the 
twenty years it had been in my possession, but it now 
spoke with a different note, of such clear significance 
that it is already on its way back to the reconstituted 
library from whose shelves it had once been expelled 
as an unwanted duplicate. It was something of a 
wrench parting with it, as it was a pleasant little 
volume, bound in mellowed vellum, stamped on one 
side with King David (from whose namesake I bought 
it in the market-place at Cambridge in undergraduate 
days), and on the other with the story of ‘‘ seemly 
Susan and the perlous prestes’’—better known, 
perhaps, as the Chaste Susannah and the Elders. 

The incident moved me to undertake a long-intended 
task, the compilation of a list of my predecessors— 
those who had once owned my books, and who, as 
all good, book-worthy men should do, had left trace 
of their ownership in inscription, signature or book- 
plate. The number who had failed to show their pride 
of possession and to do their duty to their successors 
proved sadly large, but the list is not without interest. 
It includes a Pope, an emperor, two kings, bishops, 
abbots and monasteries, men of letters, and ‘“‘ the 
Bayswater Atheneum.’”’ The Pope was Alexander 
VII., whose arms are stamped in gold on what was no 
doubt a presentation copy of “‘ Elegiarum Libri VI.” 
dedicated to His Holiness by Sidronius Hosschius. 
Italian heraldry is poor stuff, and the arms of the 
Chigi form no exception ; but, for all that, the outside 
is the best part of this volume, for of all dismal forms 
of literature the dreariest is Latin minor, or minimal, 


poetry—as far removed on the one hand from the 
grace of Horace as, on the other, from the jolly 
doggerel of “‘ Nos vagabunduli.”” Equally unreadable, 
so far as I am concerned—but for a different reason— 
is my emperor’s book, this being a Persian manuscript 
of the ‘“‘ Shah Nameh ”’ (which I gather is an Eastern 
equivalent of the ‘‘ Adventures of Alexander,’’ so 
popular in medieval Europe). It was looted from 
the imperial palace at Delhi, and contains a series of 
delightfully absurd illustrations, painted with the 
childlike seriousness and simplicity characteristic of 
such work—warriors riding with a Tod Sloan seat on 
piebald rocking-horses, performing prodigious feats of 
arms against men, monsters and dragons, or in milder 
mood playing polo before a phlegmatic and bored 
audience. Here, by way of contrast, comes that very 
Western monarch, Louis XV., who has left his book- 
plate in the ‘‘ Astronomicon”’ of Manilius, edited by 
Richard Bentley ; and it was possibly an ancestor of 
King Louis who owned, and annotated, “ Epitome 
Fabri Quintiliani . . . . Rhetorici Institutionis,”’ for 
on its fly-leaf is written, in a sixteenth-century hand, 
‘Ex libris Antonii regis,’ presumably referring to 
Antoine de Bourbon, King of Navarre, father of a 
more famous son, that Henry of Navarre who preferred 
to risk his soul by hearing mass rather than risk the 
throne of France by abstaining. ; 

Of my ecclesiastical predecessors the earliest is the 
monastery of San Bartolomeo near Ferrara, repre- 
sented by a fifteenth-century manuscript of the 
“‘Grammatica Rhythmica’’ of Alexander de Villa 
Dei, the copyist of which reveals his identity in the 
mock-modest couplet : 


Scriptor sum Talis Demonstrat Litte.a qualis 

Nomen non Pono Quia Ludovicuz Laudare Nolo. 
Not much later in date is a copy of Augustine’s Works, 
printed in 1489, and bought in 1491 by John Rote- 
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necker, Abbot of St. Giles in Nuremberg—that 
Egidius-Kloster in which, thirty years later, Melanc- 
thon set up hisschool. An “‘ Ordinarium Cartusiense,”’ 
in a pleasant pigskin binding, stamped with the 
figures of St. Killian and St. Burghard, belonged to 
Tuckelhausen, two of whose inmates have made 
corrections to suit their local use ; and a “‘ Disputatio 
Cabalistica . . . De Anima’”’ in Hebrew and Latin 
comes from the monastery of Ste. Croix of Bordeaux. 
Here, too, are bishops, ranging from John Hacket of 
Lichfield to him whose coat of arms and insignia of 
staff, sword and crown are surrounded by a legend 
enigmatic even to a generation trained by the war 
to think and speak in initials :—10H. THE. D.G. EP. 
FRI. & RAT. UT. BA. & S.P.D.C.P.R.S.R.LP.L.L. Of other 
armorial stamps the most gorgeous is that of the least 
worthy possessor—the Comte de Bruhl, “le courtisan 
damné du roi de Pologne,” who was chiefly remarkable 
for owning three hundred suits of clothes, with shoes, 
wigs, snuffboxes and watches to match, but, although 
he had “‘ plus de perruques que de téte,”’ left a collection 
of 62,000 volumes which afterwards formed the basis 
of the public library at Dresden. 


Most insignificant beside the Comte de Bruhl’s 
resplendent folios is a little, dirty, thumbed and 
battered ‘‘ Hudibras’’; but the threepence I gave 
for it can hardly be called an extravagant price in view 
of tne inscription on its fly-leaf—‘‘Saml. Johnson. 
Feby. 8th 1747,’—in a hand sufficiently like the 
known signatures of the great Doctor to render 
identification probable. Unfortunately there are no 
marginal annotations, though certain lines and passages 
are marked, which, to an owner’s biased vision, seem 
to have some bearing on the account of “‘ Hudibras ”’ 
in Johnson’s “‘ Lives of the Poets.’”” By something of 
a coincidence I picked off the same stall a few days 
later a book stamped with the crest and name of 
Boswell of Auchinleck, and containing the signature 
of Alexander of that ilk. No question of identity 
arises in the case of ‘“‘ Robert Southey, Keswick, 
15 Nov. 1829,’ which appears on the title-page of 
““Le Monde Enchanté’’; whose four volumes also 
contain the signature of their author, Balthasar 
Bekker—without which none is genuine, as he informs 
his readers. A very pleasant little work this, with its 
interesting disquisition on the divining rod, and its 
scepticism on the subject of witchcraft, for which poor 
Bekker got into sad trouble. Another and more 
vigorous scoffer at witches was Reginald Scot, whose 
‘ Discovery of Witchcraft ’’ was presented by William 
Hanbury, at some time in the eighteenth century, 
**Societati Northampton ad Pauperes sublevandos,”’ 
with an account of the author written on a blank leaf 
at the beginning. At the opposite pole of credulity, 
or perhaps we should say of learning, was Francis 
Barrett, who, if he was not as fit as Scot to elevate the 
poor, was at least willing to initiate the wealthy into 
the mysteries of magic ‘‘at any time between the 
hours of Eleven and Two o’clock, at 99 Norton Street, 
Mary-le-Bonne,”’ in 1801 (the address of his obvious 
successor, John Wellington Wells, was, if I remember 
right, “‘ Number 70, St. Mary-Axe’’). That he was 
not invariably successful appears from some notes 
jotted down on the last page of the manuscript of 
his famous ‘‘ Magus,” in my possession, recording 
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various experiments in invoking spirits, “‘ but nothing 
appeared,” and “‘ we had no vision.” 

Short of invoking the aid of modern imitators of 
Barrett, there appears no way of discovering anything 
about the many who have written their names in our 
books, but not on the scroll of Fame, and have not 
even managed to creep into the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’’ Who was William Smith, who 
called down divine vengeance on any who should take 
his book, and who those more amiable gentlemen, 
Henry Cheyney and Abel Heye, who, with rash 
magnanimity, append “ et amicorum ”’ to their names ? 
Did their friends scorn the anger of the one or take 
advantage of the generosity of the others? From 
what we know of friends we may assume they did, but 
we shall never know for certain. Petrus Vannes and 
Harry Vavasour have vanished into the void with 
Gabriel Scholler and Sophia Rosher ; and even that 
“‘preclarissimus medicus,’”’ Henricus Layleus, who 
gave my copy of Dioscorides to its nameless owner 
about 1550, has disappeared, if not unwept, at least 
unsung, into the oblivion of the grave, from which, 
no doubt, his skill had temporarily saved so many of 
his contemporaries. 

L. F. SALZMAN. 


SOME EARLY FRIENDS AND 


CONTEMPORARIES OF RUSKIN 
(With many unpublished Letters) 


HERE has recently come into my possession a 
large part of the correspondence, hitherto un- 
published, of one, now almost forgotten, who 

was not only the intimate and trusted friend of Turner, 
but who included in a circle of close friends Ruskin, 
Francis Chantrey, and a great number of the leading 
men of his day. George Jones, R.A., was born in 
1786, and was at various dates librarian, keeper, and 
acting president of the Royal Academy. He painted 
a large number of pictures, many of them being of 
military subjects, for as a young man he had served 
in the army of occupation in Paris after the battle of 
Waterloo. Examples of his work are in the National 
Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery, and the British 
Museum. He died in 1869. 

It was not, however, as an artist that the influence 
of George Jones was most felt. It was through his 
character, his genius for friendship, and the trust he 
inspired in all who came within his circle. To this 
his correspondence bears testimony, and it gives us 
also a revealing picture of many of his great con- 
temporaries. 

The close friendship which existed between Turner 
and Jones was probably the reason which brought 
Ruskin into contact with him. The official life of 
Ruskin makes only a brief reference to Jones, but the 
extracts printed from Ruskin’s diary show the beginning 
of the friendship between the two men. On July 6, 
1841, Ruskin records that he had dined the previous 
day with Turner, Jones and Nesfield at Griffiths, 
“ Jones a fine grey, quiet, Spectator-like gentleman ”’ ; 
and on January 27, 1843, he records a visit to Jones 
and a long chat with him, ‘‘ he condescendingly going 
on with his work.” Jones kept with loving care a 
manuscript book in which he recorded his reminiscences 
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of Turner and some of his contemporaries. What 
ultimately happened to this book is uncertain, but it 
was made available to Walter Thornbury, who wrote a 
very inadequate life of Turner, and to Ruskin. The 
following letter from Ruskin refers to this book. 
Turner had died in December, 1851 : 


Herne Hill, Dulwich, 
anuary 25 [1853]. 
My DEAR Sir, . lth 

I have delayed thanking you for your kind trust in me too 
long owing to my wish to look through the book before writing 
to you, but I have been most unfortunately interrupted for 
these two or three days, and I can only at present assure you 
of my sincere gratitude for the favour of being permitted to 
look over this precious memoranda, and that I hope to make 
such use of them as will give you some pleasure in contributing 
to the better and more just understanding of the great kind 
broken heart of your friend. 

With sincerest regards to Mrs. Jones, believe me ever grate- 
fully and respectfully yours, 

J. RuskIn. 

George Jones, Esq., R.A. 

etc., etc. 

P.S.—I have found some delightful quotations—the one 
abont Venice especially in the marginal notes. I never 
knew anybody whose reading was worth anything who did 
not read for their amusement. 


The next letter from Ruskin is written in 18544: 


Denmark Hill, 
October 9 [1854]. 
DEAR Mr. JONEs, 

Many thanks for your letter about Mr. Wells. I had hoped 
to have called on you before now, but am obliged first to 
go to Reading to see poor Miss Mitford, who is very ill, at 
least crippled by terrible injury received from a fall. In the 
meantime might I trouble you to write me a mere line telling 
me from whom you heard the story about Mr. Wells, that I 
may pursue the enquiry to the bottom. 

I sent home word from the valley of Chamouni that they 
were to pick our best mulberries for you. Alas, there were 
none on the tree. 

With since.e regards to Mrs. Jones, 

Ever most faithfully yours, 
J. Ruskin. 

You will have subjects enough for your chivalrous pencil, 
now. 


Miss Mitford died in January of the following year. 
The reference to Mr. Wells is of interest and shows 
Ruskin’s thoroughness. In a lecture he had delivered 
in 1853 on Turner he had referred to Turner’s generosity 
to the widow of a poor drawing-master he had known. 
The anecdote was denied in a letter to THE ATHENZUM 
on June 10, 1854. In the next edition of this lecture 
Ruskin repeated the story, but made it clear that there 
had been a confusion between two persons of the same 
name, which had accounted for the contradiction. 

In 1857 Ruskin wrote to Jones from the National 
Gallery. He was again availing himself of the latter’s 
knowledge of Turner. 

National Gallery, 
Saturday [1857]. 
DEAR Mr. JONEs, 

I am so very much obliged to you. Indeed we are not going 
to describe Turner to amuse the public, but to make them 
understand him, and love him; as far as he deserves to be 
loved. It is only facts that I want—the fact of your regard 
for him being in itself a great one. Don’t leave the book at 
the Atheneum. If the bearer does not find you at home, 
— send for it again on Monday if you will leave it out for 


Gratefully and affectionately yours, 
J. RuskIN. 


G. Jones, Esq., R.A. 
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Ruskin was at this time working on the arrangement 
and detailed examination of the great mass of Turner 
drawings at the National Gallery, and probably still 
hoped to write Turner’s life. 

Another letter, undated, refers to Mr. Bayne, who 
in 1879 published ‘‘ Letters from my Masters—Carlyle, 
Tennyson and Ruskin.’ He was the editor of the 
Edinburgh Witness, and died in 1896. 


July 9. 
DEAR Mr. JONES, 

I have been very long in thanking you for your kindness to 
Mr. Bayne, but I am truly obliged for it, and it was not thrown 
away on him. You might perhaps be surprised at my asking 
the favour for a person ignorant of art. But he is a thinker, 
and it makes him think. Mere lovers of art I can send else- 
where. 

With best thanks, and regards to Mrs. Jones, 

Believe me, faithfully yours, 
J. Ruski. 


The two following letters were written to Mrs. 
Jones after the death of her husband : 


Denmark Hill, S.E., 
November 1, 1869. 
My pEAR Mapa, 

I have received your note with great sorrow—having been 
out of England nearly all the year—seeing neither letters nor 
journals. I feel more than you will credit me with feeling— 
but my own life has been a very sad one—and has now ended 
in a sort of apathetic mechanism of dreamy work—in which 
I am lost, 

I am at present far from well and not going out, else I 
should come myself for the book. Would you like me to 
come to see you ?—when I am a little better. 

Ever most truly yours, 
J. RusKIN. 


Denmark Hill, S.E., 
November 4 [1869]. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONES, 

I am so very grateful for your letter and for all you have 
told me. 

I am now fifty and am doing what I can do—with quite asl 
much sense of its being preparation for the end—as I shale 
ever have when the end, to me also, is visibly near. But thh 
one thing I am going to try for in remaining time is to teace 
against all doctrines of Emancipation and Competition and 
insolent Equality—the absolute need—to all who would b 
either happy or good—of a life that shall in its daily cours® 
be courteous—peaceful—patient—and open to all present joy 
—as this life was, of which you were the light. 

Always gratefully yours, 
J. Ruskin. 


Ruskin was writing this year the ‘‘ Queen of the Air,” 
and after spending the summer in Switzerland and 
Italy had returned to take up the Slade Professorship. 
It is interesting to compare with the last two letters 
other letters which Ruskin was writing about this 
time to his friend Charles Eliot Norton. 

On the first day of the year in which he died (1851) 
Turner sent the following note to Jones. It is written 
in a feeble and uneven hand. 

DEAR JONES, 

Many happy returns of this day, New-year, and many of 
them to come to you and Mrs. Jones. 

My want of health continues on me heavily. 

But believe 


Yours most truly, 
J. M. W. TuRNER. 


Many of Turner’s papers passed into the hands of 
Jones in his capacity of executor. Some of these show 
us a very human world. W. Collins, the artist, and 
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oe of Wilkie Collins, writes to Turner in an undated 
etter: 


~My pear Sir, 

After the manner in which you received my proposal last 
night I can no longer doubt the truth of the report which 
has lately reached me, namely, the charge you make against 
me, of speaking of your picture in the present exhibition, 
in terms calculated by their severity and injustice materially 
to injure you. 

Now, Sir, I take this, the only method left me, of most 
unequivocally denying the charge, and on the contrary 
asserting that I have defended you as far as I could, con- 
sistently with my real opinion, and that I have always spoken 
in the highest terms of the distant part of the picture and 
maintained that, although the colour was in some degree 
violent, the want of ability to make it otherwise was not the 
cause of it being as it is. 

That I have not been so great a hypocrite as to defend what 
I humbly conceive the faults of the picture I admit, and this, 
no man has any right to expect, and it is my firm conviction 
that the interests of the art are most essentially injured by 
attempts to praise eccentricity, and that those are their 
best friends who confine their plaudits to those very high 
qualities your pictures always possess. 

I cannot conclude without confessing that I feel much hurt , 
that I, who have always been one of your most zealous, and 
I trust, one of your most prudent defenders, should be charged 
with aspersing you in the very quarter where I have so 
frequently, at the risk of injuring myself, espoused your 
cause, but as I do not expect applause for doing my duty, so 
I care not for censure where I feel confident of not having 

deserved it. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
To J. M. W. Turner. W. CoLtins. 


As this letter bears no date, it is difficult to identify 
the picture which provoked it. But the letter makes 
some shrewd thrusts amidst its indignation, and would 
not be one that Turner would receive gladly. 

J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 


(To be continued.) 


RED WHARF BAY 


Here, where the sea begins, 
The sea-birds hover, 

The land’s frayed border thins 
And the tide flows over ; 


The rocky portals stand 

This side and that the bay ; 
Seaward, from land to land, 

The white surf bars the way ; 


The sky encloses all ; 
The clouds thereunder 
Lift in the blue, and fall 
Past wit and wonder. 
On flowing, flying tide 
' The waters of the deep 
Arrive, submerge, subside 
Like the coiling surge of sleep. 
F. W. STOKOE. 


PALLADAS 


For those who know not grief 
A whole life is brief ; 
But for the sad one night 
Is time infinite. 
Palatine Anthology, x. 28. 
The schoolmaster’s daughter had issue to suit her : 
The child was a masculine feminine neuter. 
Palatine Anthology, ix. 489. 
R. A, FuRNEss. 
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REVIEWS 
POETRY AND CRITICISM 


A New Stupy oF EnG.LisH Portry. By Henry Newbolt. (Con- 
stable. 12s. 6d. net.) 


OWADAYS we are all vexed by this question of 
poetry, and in ways peculiar to ourselves. Fifty 
years ago the dispute was whether Browning was 

a greater poet than Tennyson or Swinburne ; to-day it is 
apparently more fundamental, and perhaps substantially 
more threadbare. We are in a curious, half-conscious way 
incessantly debating what poetry is, impelled by a sense 
that, although we have been living at a time of extra- 
ordinarily prolific poetic production, not very much good 
has come out of it. Having thus passed the stage at which 
the theory that poetry is an end in itself will suffice us, we 
vaguely cast about in our minds for some fuller justification 
of the poetic activity. A presentiment that our poetic 
values are chaotic is widespread; we are uncomfortable 
with it, and there is, we believe, a genuine desire that 
a standard should be once more created and applied. 

What shall we require of poetry? Delight, music, 
subtlety of thought, a world of the heart’s desire, fidelity 
to comprehensible experience, a glimpse through magic 
casements, profound wisdom? All these things—all 
different, yet not all contradictory—have been required of 
poetry. Whatshall we require ofher? The answer comes, 
it seems, as quick and as vague as the question. We 
require the highest. All that can be demanded of any 
spiritual activity of man we must demand of poetry. 
It must be adequate to all our experience ; it must be not 
a diversion from, but a culmination of life; it must be 
working steadily towards a more complete universality. 

Suddenly we may turn upon ourselves and ask what 
right we have to demand these things of poetry ; or others 
will turn upon us and say: “ This is a lyrical age.”” To 
ourselves and to the others we are bound to reply that 
poetry must be maintained in the proud position where it 
has always been, the sovereign language of the human 
spirit, the sublimation of all experience. In the past there 
has never been a lyrical age, though there have been ages 
of minor poetry, when poetry was no longer deliberately 
made the vehicle of man’s profoundest thought and most 
searching experience. Nor was it the ages of minor poetry 
which produced great lyrical poetry. Great lyrical poetry 
has always been an incidental achievement, a parergon, of 
great poets, and great poets have always been those who 
believed that poetry was by nature the worthiest vessel 
of the highest argument of which the soul of man is capable. 

Yet a poetic theory such as this seems bound to include 
great prose, and not merely the prose which can most 
easily be assimilated to the condition of poetry, such as 
Plato’s ‘‘ Republic” or Milton’s “‘ Areopagitica,’’ but the 
prose of the great novelists. Surely the colloquial prose of 
Tchehov’s “‘ Cherry Orchard” has as good a claim to be 
called poetry as ‘‘ The Essay on Man,” “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles’’ as ‘‘ The Ring and the Book,” “ The 
Possessed” as ‘‘ Phédre’”? Where are we to call a halt 
in the inevitable process by which the kinds of literary art 
merge into one? If we insist that rhythm is essential to 
poetry, we are in danger of confusing the accident with the 
essence, and of fastening upon what will prove to be in the 
last analysis a merely formal difference. The difference 
we seek must be substantial and essential. 

The very striking merit of Sir Henry Newbolt’s book is 
that he faces the ultimate problem of poetry with courage, 
sincerity, and an obvious and passionate devotion to’the 
highest spiritual activity of man. It has seldom been our 
good fortune to read a book of criticism in which we were 
so impressed by what we can only call a purity of intention ; 
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we feel throughout that the author’s aim is single, to set 
before us the results of his own sincere thinking on a matter 
of infinite moment. Perhaps better, because subtler, books 
of criticism have appeared in England during the last ten 
years—if so, we have not read them ; but there has been 
none more truly tolerant, more evidently free from malice, 
more certainly the product of a soul in which no lie remains. 
Whether it is that Sir Henry has like Plato's Cephalus lived 
his literary life blamelessly, we do not know, but certainly 
he produces upon us an effect akin to that of Cephalus’ 
peaceful smile when he went on his way to sacrifice duly to 
the gods and left the younger men to the intricacies of 
their infinite debate. 

Now it seems to us of importance that a writer like 
Sir Henry Newbolt should declare roundly that creative 
poetry and creative prose belong to the Same kind. It is 
important not because there is anything very novel in the 
contention, but because it is opportune ; and it is opportune 
because at the present moment we need to have emphasis 
laid on the vital element that is common both to creative 
poetry and creative prose. The general mind loves 
confusion, blest mother of haze and happiness ; it loves to 
be able to conclude that this is an age of poetry from the 
fact that the books of words cut up into lines or sprinkled 
with rhymes are legion. Anage of fiddlesticks! Whatever 
the present age is—and it is an age of many interesting 
characteristics—it is not an age of poetry. It would 
indeed have a better chance of being one if fifty instead of 
five hundred books of verse were produced every month ; 
and if all the impresarios were shouting that it was an age 
of prose. The differentia of verse is a merely trivial 
accident ; what is essential in poetry, or literature if you 
will, is an act of intuitive comprehension. Where you have 
the evidence of that act, the sovereign esthetic process, 
there you have poetry. What remains for you, whether 
you are a critic or a poet or both together, is to settle for 
yourself a system of values by which those various acts of 
intuitive comprehension may be judged. It does not 
suffice at any time, much less does it suffice at the present 
day, to be content with the uniqueness of the pleasure 
which you derive from each single act of comprehension 
made vocal. That contentment is the comfortable privilege 
of the amateur and the dilettante. It is not sufficient to 
get a unique pleasure from Mr. De la Mare’s “ Arabia”’ 
or Mr. Davies’s ‘“‘ Lovely Dames” or Miss Katherine 
Mansfield’s ‘‘ Prelude ”’ or Mr. Eliot’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,” 
in each of which the vital act of intuitive comprehension is 
made manifest. One must establish a hierarchy, and decide 
which act of comprehension is the more truly comprehensive, 
which poem has the completer universality. One must be 
prepared not only to relate each poetic expression to the 
finest of its kind in the past, or to recognize a new kind if 
a new kind has been created, but to relate the kind to the 
finest kind. 

That, as it seems to us, is the specifically critical activity, 
and one which is in peril of death from desuetude. The 
other important type of criticism, which is analysis of 
poetic method, an investigation and appreciation of the 
means by which the poet communicates his intuitive 
comprehension to an audience, is in a less perilous condition. 
Where there are real poets—and only a bigot will deny 
that there are real poets among us now: we have just 
named four—there will always be true criticism of poetic 
method, though it may seldom find utterance in the printed 
word. But criticism of poetic method has, by hypothesis, 
no perspective and no horizons; it is concerned with a 
unique thing under the aspect of its uniqueness. It may, 
and happily most often does, assume that poetry is the 
supreme form of the spiritual life of man; but it makes no 
endeavour to assess it according to the standards that are 
implicit in such an assumption. That is the function of 
philosophical criticism. If philosophical criticism can be 
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combined with criticism of method—and there is no reason 
why they should not coexist in a single person; the only 
two English critics of the nineteenth century, Coleridge and 
Arnold, were of this kind—so much the better; but it is 
philosophical criticism of which we stand in desperate need 
at this moment. 

A good friend of ours, who happens to be one of the few 
real poets we possess, once wittily summed up a general 
objection to criticism of the kind we advocate as ‘‘ always 
asking people to do what they can’t.’ But to point out, 
as the philosophical critic would, that poetry itself must 
inevitably languish if the more comprehensive kinds are 
neglected, or if a non-poetic age is allowed complacently to 
call itself lyrical, is not to urge the real masters in the less 
comprehensive kinds to desert their work. Who but a fool 
would ask Mr. De la Mare to write an epic or Miss Mansfield 
to give us a novel? But he might be a wise man who 
called upon Mr. Eliot to set himself to the composition of 
a poetic drama; and without a doubt he would deserve 
well of the commonwealth who should summon the popular 
imitators of Mr. De la Mare, Mr. Davies or Mr. Eliot to begin 
by trying to express something that they did comprehend 
or desired to comprehend, even though it should take 
them into thousands of unpublishable pages. It is 
infinitely preferable that those who have so far given 
evidence of nothing better than a fatal fluency in insipid 
imitation of true lyric poets should fall down a precipice 


in the attempt to scale the very pinnacles of Parnassus. 


There is something heroic about the most unmitigated 
disaster at such an altitude. 

Moreover, the most marked characteristic of the present 
age is the disintegration of the consciousness that is going 
on. Opportunism in politics has its counterpart in 
opportunism in poetry. Mr. Lloyd George’s moods are 
reflected in Mr. 's. And, beneath these heights, we 
have the queer spectacle of a whole race of very young 
poets who somehow expect to attain poetic intensity by 
the physical intensity with which they look at any 
disagreeable object that happens to come under their eye. 
Perhaps they will find some satisfaction in being reckoned 
among the curiosities of literature a hundred years hence ; 
it is certainly the only satisfaction they will have. They 
at any rate have a great deal to gain from the acid of 
philosophical criticism. If a reaction to life has in itself 
the seeds of an intuitive comprehension it will stand 
explication. If a young poet’s nausea at the sight of a 
toothbrush is significant of anything at all except bad 
upbringing, then it is capable of being refined into a vision 
of life and of being expressed by means of the appropriate 
mechanism or myth. But to register the mere facts ot 
consciousness, undigested by the being, without assessment 
or reinforcement by the mind, is, for all the connection it 
has with poetry, no better than to copy down the numbers 
of one’s bus-tickets. 

We do not wish to suggest that Sir Henry Newbolt would 
regard this lengthy gloss upon his book as legitimate 
deduction. He, we think, is a good deal more tolerant 
than we are; and he would probably hesitate to work out 
the consequences of the principles which he enunciates and 
apply them vigorously to the present time. But as a 
vindication of the supreme place of poetry as poetry in 
human life, as a stimulus to critical thought and a guide to 
exquisite appreciation—of which his essay on Chaucer 
is an almost perfect example—‘‘ A New Study of English 
Poetry ’’ deserves all the honour that lies in our power to 
give. J. M. M. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will be held on Monday next at 8 p.m. for th 
election of the Royal Gold Medallist, 1920. An ordinazy 
general meeting will follow at which a paper will be read by 
Mr. Delissa Joseph, Fellow of the Institute, on ‘ Higher 
Buildings for London.” 
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ETHNOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


Man, Past AnD Present. By A. H. Keane. Revised, and 
largely rewritten, by A. Hingston Quiggin and A. C. Haddon. 
(Cambridge, University Press. 36s. net.) 


"T ve: is a special class of problems belonging to 
the science of Man which it is convenient to term 
ethnological. These arise in response to the 
endeavour to account for the distribution over the earth’s 
surface of the principal groups into which mankind is 
naturally divided. Such a natural group may well be 
described as “ ethnic,’ since etymologically the word 
ethnos simply implies a number of people living together. 
Now they may or may not constitute a phylum or race 
in the sense of participating in a common parentage and 
blood. The chances are, however, that in respect of 
breed they will turn out to be considerably mixed. When, 
therefore, we try to group them according to some natural 
order, nature here stands, not for the law of heredity, 
but for that wider law or tendency which governs historical 
process as a whole. Thus a political grouping becomes 
natural if it is sufficiently sustained. As a science of 
long perspective anthropology cannot take stock of every 
change which a shifting diplomacy introduces into the 
map of national boundaries. But when a frontier is 
perceived to hold good through the course of ages—when 
the various conditions represented by common breed, 
common culture, common historical associations, and 
common adaptation to a geographical environment 
conspire to keep a people together and to keep them 
distinct from their neighbours—then here is a natural 
division of mankind; and the ethnologist can get to 
work in order to assign to each set of conditions its due 
share in the whole result. 

To compose an adequate ethnology on a world-wide 
scale becomes harder, rather than easier, as knowledge 
advances. The sheer mass of relevant facts has by this 
time become so vast that no one mind can expect to 
cope with it, at any rate so thoroughly as to satisfy the 
special students who have devoted a lifetime to this or 
that subject among the thousand on which it is necessary 
to touch. Nevertheless, if it were really true that we can 
no longer see the wood for the trees, anthropology would 
be in a parlous plight. It is, in fact, the sacred duty of 
those who preside over the destinies of a science to combat 
the disruptive tendencies incidental to all rapid expansion. 
Someone must undertake the rather thankless task of 
editing a joint report of the departments, bringing out 
the points of agreement and yet not unduly slurring over 
such differences of opinion as indicate difficulties still 
unsolved. It might be managed by some corporate body 
issuing from time to time a synthesis prepared by a 
congress or committee of experts. An individual, however, 
can alone put the breath of life into such a conspectus 
of results; and such a benefactor of humanity should 
be protected from the shafts of a too meticulous criticism 
by a notice similar to that which was hung up at the 
concert in the miners’ camp: ‘“‘ Gentlemen are requested 
not to shoot at the musician ; he is doing his best.” 

The late Professor A. H. Keane stood out among the 
anthropologists of the last generation as the one man 
in this country who was brave enough to undertake an 
ethnological survey of mankind. Though perhaps he 
did not stand quite in the first rank of original thinkers, 
he was well equipped for his proposed task, having at once 
very wide reading and a faculty of clear and balanced 
judgment. Thus on the one hand he “ played fair” 
between the different parts of the world; and, if one 
comes upon thin places in his work, one can confidently 
ascribe the deficiency to a lack, not of interest and erudition 
in the writer, but of fullness and accuracy in the available 
information. On the other hand, so fair-minded was 
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he that, though professionally and by taste a linguist, 
he did not make the fatal mistake of treating speech as 
the sole or even chief criterion of ethnic affinity, but 
laid at least as much stress on physical as on cultural 
conditions. For the rest, he was no mere compiler, but 
had personal views which, though stated with extreme 
moderation, invested his ethnological works with a soul 
of theirown. Unfortunately, these views of his no longer 
accord with modern opinion. They were in a way old- 
fashioned when he championed them, since he set out 
to establish the natural, and not merely artificial, character 
of Linnzus’ classification of mankind into four primary 
divisions—black Ethiopians, yellow Mongolians, red 
Americans and white Caucasians. He supposed each 
group to have had its pleistccene ancestor evolved from 
a single generalized prototype, and to have developed 
in relative isolation in a primeval habitat or “ cradle- 
land,’ the geographical boundaries of which he was 
prepared to specify. Recent research, however, does 
not either bring to light a single unspecialized type of 
early man from whom the differentiated later forms can 
be alike derived, or show clear traces of such differentiation 
as deducible from the archzological record of each of the 
cradle-lands in question. 

Hence in revising a book more than twenty years old 
the editors have had the delicate task of extracting the 
old soul, as it were, and supplying a new one—a trans- 
cendental operation from which anyone but a magician 
might reasonably shrink. Remarkable as it may seem, 
the trick has been done. A classification of mankind 
based on the main varieties of hair, the woolly, the straight, 
and the wavy, is dexterously substituted, with surprisingly 
little effect on the previous articulation of the subject. 
Having now but three instead of four divisions to deal 
with, it becomes necessary to suppress one; but this 
is easily done by attaching the Americans to the Mongols 
as an allied though distinctive branch. The only other 
important change relates to the Australian aborigines. 
Keane classed them with the Negroid peoples, and not 
without reason seeing that what may be termed a 
Tasmanian strain certainly occurs in their blood. The 
editors now place them in the wavy-haired group, and so 
side by side with the Caucasic peoples. In other words, 
they are classed in view of the other and probably prevailing 
factor in their phylogeny, namely, what is known as 
the ‘ pre-Dravidian’’ element. This term, “ the first 
use of which seems to be due to Lapicque,” covers a 
scattered number of jungle folk whom Keane did not 
treat as homogeneous, classing the Sakai with Negritos, 
and the Korumbas with Mongols, while ignoring other 
peoples of the same type altogether. Since these 
insignificant folk extend from India by way of the Malay 
Peninsula to Indonesia, it is not improbable that they 
are survivors of the breed that gave the Australian his 
curly, yet not woolly, hair; though the problem of the 
immigrations that peopled Australia becomes more and 
more complex as we come to know their diversified culture 
better. : 

Meanwhile, Keane’s unspecialized pleistocene ancestor 
has to go, and classification by hair will not apply to 
hairless fossils ; so that on the side of prehistoric archzo- 
logy to revise or to rewrite becomes equally difficult, 
if the subject of “‘ man past and present ”’ is to be treated 
systematically. We doubt, indeed, if the old vessel 
could by any device be made to contain the amount 
of new wine which the student of the far past is prepared 
to contribute. On the other hand, the review of modern 
man has been brought up to date with some approach 
to completeness. To speak very generally, Eyrope, 
Asia and Africa have been revised, whereas America and 
Oceania had to be rewritten. Everywhere, indeed, 
great trouble has been taken to insert the necessary 
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amplifications or corrections. Even so, however, one 
must confess to a certain consciousness of unequal value 
as one passes backwards and forwards from the old matter 
to the new, and could have wished that Professor Haddon 
had found the time to compose a fresh ethnology bearing 
more clearly the impress of his individual opinions. No 
one else in this country is so well qualified to produce a 
book of this nature, and perhaps one day he will doit. In 
the meantime the present volume serves to keep the 
subject before the eyes of the student, and, used judiciously, 
will meet his needs. 


SENSATION NOVELISTS 


DICKENS, READE AND COLLINS, SENSATION NOVELISTS: A STUDY 
IN THE CONDITIONS AND THEORIES OF NOVEL-WRITING IN 
VICTORIAN ENGLAND. By Walter C. Phillips, Ph.D. (New 
York, Columbia University Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 

e ie inconveniences of coursing several hares at once 
receive frequent illustration, not merely in sport, 
but in other departments of life and literature. 

Perhaps Dr. Phillips has added a fresh instance. For 

he has not merely taken the so-called “ sensation ”’ novel 

to be his province and subjoined a very disputable leash 
of three particular novelists as “ sensational,’ but has, 
by the latter part of his title, given himself liberty to 
dwell on the extension of reading in England from the 
later part of the eighteenth century ; the prices of novels 
and the rewards of novelists; the theories of their art 
entertained by some of these latter ; and a good deal else. 
We must discard most of this detail, only observing that 
though he has taken a good deal of trouble to amass 
information, one may sometimes rather distrust his 
evidence, and sometimes also rather question his judgment 
and his expression. Mr. Burke was a very great man ; 
but if the estimate of the number of habitual readers in 
England near the close of the eighteenth century, at from 
eighty to ninety thousand, rests only on “what Mr. Burke 
said,’’ we should hesitate to accept it undoubtingly, and 
still more to build on it comparisons with the number 
of subscribers to the Cornhill Magazine. What is 
meant by saying that the term “ sensation novel” was 
felt almost as a compound? A distinctly loose sense 
of literary chronology, not merely in regard to actual 
dates, is shown by such a sentence as “‘ Over against the 
soundness of the change, as indicated by Dickens’s earnings 
or Thackeray’s or George Eliot’s, must be placed the very 
dissimilar experiences of, say, Meredith and Gissing.” 

Thackeray would have slightly raised his eyebrows if he 

had seen himself classed with ‘most other conservatives.” 

We were under the impression that it was Swift, not 

Byron, who made a certain remark about “‘ the prefaces 

of Dryden,” and it would be interesting to know the 

make of the ‘revolver’? with which Sikes battered 

Nancy. 

But this sort of desultory comment is not very edifying. 
Let us take Dr. Phillips’s main themes—the sensation 
novel, and Dickens, Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins 
as representatives of it—and say something about them. 
There has been rather a tendency of late to object to 
“tickets,” “‘ labels,” or whatever they may be called. 
This objection may go too far, but it is certainly desirable 
that, if they are used, they should be used with precision. 
That desirable quality seems to be rather absent here : 
indeed, the absence may be obvious enough to some 
from the mere presence of Dickens in this galley. But 
we shall come to that presently. Dr. Phillips seems to 
tegard ‘‘sensational’’ as very nearly identical with 
“ melodramatic,” or differentiated therefrom at most by 


a change of taste which substituted the criminal and the 
abnormal in more or less ordinary life for the supernatural 
element of the older “ Terror” school. ‘ The appeal to 
fear’ is his most frequent description of its method ; 
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and more than once the storm in ‘‘ David Copperfield,” and 
the finding of Steerforth’s body, are called ‘‘ sensational.” 
Thus applied, the term loses all properly differentiated 
meaning. It would perhaps not be impossible, from the 
facts which Dr. Phillips gives, to fish out or construct a 
better definition ; but he does not give his readers much 
assistance in doing this. The circumstances and nature 
of the actual Sensational Novel, which was a creature of 
the late fifties, the whole of the sixties, and the seventies 
decreasingly—are clear enough. The older romance of 
adventure—which, during the earlier part of the century, 
was, without going back to past times, enabled by the 
survival of duelling and some other things to keep its 
readers lively—was losing these resources. The new 
realist or domestic novel did without them; the newest 
romance proper resorted mainly to the historical form. 
But there was a considerable public (here Dr. Phillips will 
give some help) which did not care for history and did 
want something more than ordinary incident. Hence the 
‘* sensational ’’ novel—that is to say, the novel with appeal 
not exactly to ‘‘ fear,” but to the same sort of rather 
degraded appetite for excitement which is now met by 
“films.” Its most characteristic writers could reach 
neither the pure romance with its poetic treatment of 
incident, nor the pure novel with its plastic command of 
character. But they could “ box it about’ somehow ; 
and above all they could use that motive of “‘ suspense ” 
which was attributed to their Terrorist predecessors. 

To rank Dickens among sensation novelists will thus 
seem quite uncritical. It is of course true that in “ Oliver 
Twist,” on which Dr. Phillips greatly relies, and even in 
most of the books later, though hardly in ‘‘ Copperfield ”’ 
itself, there is a good store of incident that the sensational 
novelist would be only too glad to get hold of if he could. 
But with the possible exception of ‘‘ Oliver Twist ”’ itself, 
the treatment is not “sensational’’ at all; and the 
“appeal ’”’ is quite different. 

There may, of course, be people who read “ Nicholas 
Nickleby ” for the squalor, not the comedy, of Dotheboys 
Hall; ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’’ for the murder of Tigg 
Montague ; and “ Great Expectations’ for Orlick’s just 
prevented smashing of Pip. Probably the same persons 
would read Shakespeare, if they read him at all, for 
Cornwall’s outrage on Gloucester and the description of 
the bear eating Paulina’s husband. It may even be 
questioned whether Charles Reade, though he abounds in 
sensations, can be justly called a sensation novelist. 
Wilkie Collins, of course, is one, and so is Miss Braddon ; 
and so on the supernatural side (which Dr. Phillips rather 
ignores) is Bulwer in the ‘‘ Strange Story.” Indeed, the 
last-named novel is in a certain way the sensation story, 
just as “The Notch in the Axe” is the ideal ghoul 
manifested by parody; and ‘‘ The Woman in White,’s 
“No Name” and “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret”’ are, again, 
actual specimens in the non-supernatural kind. So, also, 
Dr. Phillips seems to go wide of the bow hand in another 
direction by making a typical sensationalist of “‘ Ouida.” 
Of course there is something sensational in her, but her 
books are really developments of the fashionable novel 
of the earlier century. 

To sum up, the sensational novel, properly so called, 
arises (as Aristotle would say) when the novelist—being 
incapable of attaining, or unwilling to attain, true poetic 
romance or true plastic character-fiction—aims at and 
achieves surprise and suspense only or mainly. Both 
Dickens and Reade had too much diable au corps to let 
them fly at so low a level as this. 





GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Sir EpwarpD Etcar, O.M., has been elected a corresponding 
member of the Institut de France (Académie des Beaux-Arts) 
in the place of the late Commendatore Giovanni Sgambati 
of Rome. 
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THEORIES OF ATONEMENT 


Tue IpBA oF ATONEMENT IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Bampton 
Lectures, 1915. By Hastings Rashdall, D. Litt. (Macmillan. 


15s. net.) 
REDEMPTON, HINDU AND CHRISTIAN. By Sydney Cave, D.D. 
(Milford. 10s. 6d. net.) 


EW of Dr. Rashdall’s old pupils at Oxford or else- 
F where—and how many there must be to-day 
who acknc ‘:dge a debt which no change of views 
can efface to the most generous and self-abnegating of 
teachers !—can have had much difficulty in guessing 
beforehand the general conclusions of his Bampton 
Lectures. Indeed, when, some thirteen years ago, he 
published in ‘‘ The Theory of Good and Evil” his vigorous 
strictures on the view that vindictive punishment 
is demanded for wrongdoing, in order to balance 
the scales of ideal justice, he already foreshadowed his 
theory of the Atonement. This theory he defends in the 
present volume with his customary briskness in con- 
troversy. He requires from theology the surrender of 
the notion that a debt of suffering incurred by Adam’s 
transgression was cancelled by the sacrifice of Christ, 
and sets in its place the opinion of Peter Lombard that 
“‘the death of Christ justifies us, inasmuch as through 
it charity is stirred up in our hearts.” 

This view, which Dr. Rashdall elsewhere traces back to 
Abelard, seems to make the sacrifice of Christ little 
more than an inspiring moral example. That is to 
eviscerate Christianity. It is due to a defect of method 
in the book, which only admits as the trustworthy teaching 
of Christ those sayings of His recorded by the Synoptists 
that pass the sieve of a rather fussy criticism. Yet it 
was a keen critic who remarked that “on ne connait 
le Christ que par la tradition, 4 travers la tradition, dans 
la tradition chrétienne primitive.’ Of this tradition 


the Synoptics are but a fragment, loose leaves from the- 


volume of apostolic preaching. Meanwhile in the Pauline 
and Johannine literature there is a unity of fundamental 
belief which is either the product of contagious illusion, 
or a legacy from the Founder of the religion. If it is 
authentic Christianity which these books contain, then 
the true core of the doctrine of the Atonement can be 
found in Dr. Rashdall’s own citations from them. “It 
is,” he himself remarks, ‘‘a matter of profound significance 
for the history of religion that the original idea of sacrifice 
should be shown to be not so much propitiation 
as communion.”” Moreover, unwilling as he is with his 
anti-sacramental bias to allow that St. Paul interpreted 
Christianity as the counterpart of the pagan mystery- 
cults, he perceives that the substance of the Apostle’s 
doctrine was the reconciliation of man to God, effected 
through incorporation in Christ. 

He thought [Dr. Rashdall tells us] of the participation in Christ’s 
death as directly killing that fleshly nature which was the source of 
sin, and beginning that transformation of it into a new and in- 
corruptible body which had taken place in Christ’s case already, 
and which for the redeemed portion of humanity would be 
completed at the Parousia or second coming. 

St. Paul himself sets forth not only the end, but the 
means: ‘‘ All we who were baptized into Christ Jesus 
were baptized into His death.” And again: ‘‘ The bread 
which we break is it not a communion of the body of 
Christ ?”’ This is echoed in the Epistle to the Hebrews : 
““We have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat 
which serve the tabernacle’’; and in the Second Petrine 
Epistle, which prays that ‘‘ ye may become partakers of 
the divine nature, having escaped from the corruption 
that is in the world by lust.” Dr. Rashdall tries, it is 
true, to rationalize the doctrine of the Johannine books 
by contending that ‘‘ most of what is said of the saving 
influence which proceeds from Christ, both in the Gospel 
and the Epistles, may be most naturally understood of 
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His teaching.” But Scott, one of the subtlest of the 
Johannine commentators, after weighing this view, rejects 
it, we feel, correctly. 

“In Him was life” [so he sums up the Christology of the 
Fourth Gospel], in the sense that He was the repository of a higher 
nature, different in kind from that of man. His purpose was 
to make men partakers of this life, by so uniting them with Himself 
that His divine essence is transfused into them. The eucharistic 
idea lends itself naturally to this view of life as a sort of ethereal 
substance. 

The last phrase is, no doubt, fendenziés, but the doctrine 
described is not only the Fourth Evangelist’s ; it saturates 
the bulk of the New Testament. It is also, of course, 
the doctrine of the Greek Fathers, and the mainspring 
of the Athanasian theology, with its maxim ‘“ He 
became man to make us divine.” So far as its 
mystical essence is concerned, it is well appreciated 
by Dr. Cave, who notes that St. Paul shows after his 
conversion ‘‘ not a mere change of character, but a new 
personality, over which ruled, not the old ego, with its 
selfish cravings, but the risen Lord.’’ To such con- 
ceptions Dr. Rashdall seems inaccessible. His mind is 
of an eighteenth-century type. He is always re-editing 
“Christianity not Mysterious.” 


THE NAVY AT WAR 


Naval Operations.—Vol. I. To THE BATTLE OF THE FALKLANDS, 
By Sir Julian S. Corbett. (Longmans. 17s. 6d. net.) 
HE outbreak of war found the Navy faced with an 
' immense sphere of action. The tendency of recent 
political groupings, the development of commerce 
and the evolution of naval technique enlarged its range of 
responsibility, each in its way, to an extent that was hardly 
imagined, still less comprehended, before the beginning of 
hostilities. In the first period of the war, with which 
Sir Julian Corbett deals, the Navy began to learn the 
lessons it should have assimilated in time of peace; but 
it was already too late to prevent the critical extension 
of the war over the Near East, too late to prevent some 
of the most disastrous blows of the war. Sir Julian quite 
rightly pours cold water on the recent tendency to regard 
the historic réle of the Navy as the seeking out and 
destruction of the enemy’s main fleet. He is quite right, 
too, in maintaining that, historically, the Navy’s paramount 
duty was to secure the command of Home waters for the 
safety of our coasts and trade and to ensure the destruction 
of the enemy’s trade. But this is not the same as to say 
that this is the Navy’s only duty or that it is the paramount 
duty to-day ; and between his implications which place 
attack in the background and those of the younger naval 
school which tend to overlook the conditioning elements of 
position and tactical features there is a middle way. No 
serious critic will maintain that it was ever the duty of the 
British Navy to attack at all costs, in any circumstances, 
though this is what the position of the new school logically 
implies ; but, on the other hand, a representative of the 
wiser tradition, to which Sir Julian Corbett belongs, must 
maintain that the High Seas Fleet would have been 
better on the bed of the North Sea and that the Navy is 
culpable if it neglected any chance of putting it there. 
And yet is it not at least a little too complacent to reckon 
among the most “erroneous” of prevailing impressions 
that the Navy was not prepared for war? Lord 
Jellicoe has already disclosed some of the grave handicaps 
with which the Navy took the seas ; and there were others 
which he did not mention as not concerning the Grand 
Fleet immediately, that were more serious. 
Could the war have lasted so long if Turkey had not joined 
the Central Powers? The question does not’ deserve 


discussion ; but it suggests the most critical direction in 
which the Navy was unprepared. Criticism of the War 
Office and the Army has become tedious ; but even they 
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had visualized the broad lines of the war upon which they 
would embark. Plans had been concerted with France of 
the most suitable way in which the Army could assist. 
But the Navy, for which the Mediterranean had become of 
ever-increasing importance, had not thought out the special 
problems involved in co-operation with France in that 
area, and hence the ‘‘ Goeben ™ slipped through our hands ; 
and it “was many months before it was possible to 
appreciate fully the combined effrontery, promptitude and 
sagacity of the move.” Until the British ultimatum to 
Germany expired Admiral Milne could not co-operate with 
Admiral de Lapeyrére ; but when co-operation was possible 
the British Admiral was left under the impression that his 
primary object was to protect the French transport line, 
while his French colleague had decided on the convoy plan. 
Until too late the Navy ignored one of the most important 
waterways in Europe, the Dardanelles ; and the other, the 
Baltic entrances, seems to have had no place in the pre-war 
councils of the Admiralty. The réle of the Navy was 
regarded too much as though it could be dissociated from 
that of the Army ; and in entering the war with its mind 
a tabula rasa the Navy was unprepared in a more vital 
way than is suggested by its weaknesses in material and 
bases. 


The “ Goeben” and “ Breslau” did not enter the 
Dardanelles until 8.30 on the evening of August 10 ; but 
their immunity was amply guaranteed by the failure of 
the Admiralty to supply essential information to Admiral 
Milne and to cancel orders when they had become obsolete. 
“The sudden pressure on an embryonic staff organization 
was more than it could bear,” and this conditioning factor 
influenced naval operations up to the battle of the 
Falklands. We see throughout the first phase the versatility, 
skill and heroism of individual officers thrown into high 
relief against the bird-witted action of the Staff. The 
brilliant action of the “‘ Gloucester” in the ‘‘ Goeben ”’ 
incident is a case in point ; and it was the same qualities 
which tore a success from the confused action off Heligoland 
on August 28. Commodores Tyrwhitt and Keyes were not 
informed, through some mischance, that Beatty’s Battle 
Cruisers and Goodenough’s Light Cruisers were to co-operate, 
and the resulting confusion, which reads almost like light 
comedy, came near to ending in disaster. The cruisers did 
their part in the battle. Indeed Beatty’s intervention was 
the decisive factor. But in the midst of the action Keyes 
saw two of the light cruisers emerging out of the mist, and, 
not knowing of any British cruisers in his neighbourhood, 
signalled two enemy cruisers. Goodenough took the signal 
and prepared to give assistance ; but, on sighting his two 
cruisers, Keyes reported that he was now in the presence 
of fouroftheenemy. Goodenough realized that something 
was wrong and held off to the west. This brought him to 
the outer line of the British submarines, of whose position 
he was ignorant ; and, on sighting E6, he attempted to 
ram it. The submarine dived rapidly under the flagship 
and forebore to attack as the cruiser’s nationality was 
uncertain. But this chapter of accidents which led to so 
many avoidable risks, without giving the compensation of 
the strong support designed by the Staff, reads more like 
the amateur manceuvres of a third-rate navy than the 
carefully organized battle plan of the mightiest fleet in the 
world. Good sense with a spice of caution saved us from 
disaster until Beatty dashed into the struggle. This 
splendid move was made despite the thickening mist, and 
the danger of enemy submarines and even battle cruisers 
being present ; and it won the day. 


It was a similar confusion, moreover, that led poor 
Cradock to his fate. The order of October 5 instructing 
him “ to search and protect trade,” taken in combination 
with a later instruction that a second squadron was to 
be formed for the River Plate Area “for combined 
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operation,” seemed to mean that he was to seek out and 
bring to action Admiral von Spee’s squadron. He had no 
illusions as to the chances of such a battle. He informed 
the Admiralty that as long as the “ Canopus” was with 
him his strategical speed could not exceed 12 knots. But 
when the battleship arrived he sailed to join the rest of the 
squadron at the western coaling base. On concentration 
he once more reported the difficulties of the task he 
conceived to have been laid upon him. The Admiralty 
appreciated the situation only when Lord Fisher took 
control, and then it was too late. The telegram never 
reached him, and when signals from the “ Leipzig *’ were 
reported, he remembered that he had been told to “te 
prepared to have to meet” the enemy and to “ search” ; 
and formed a line of search. As the unequal contest drew 
near neither Cradock nor von Spee knew the composition 
of his opponent. Each thought that only an isolated 
cruiser had been caught in the net ; and when the position 
was clear, with the “Canopus” toiling away 300 miles 
distant, Cradock saw its hopelessness. The battle of 
Goronel was lost before it was fought, and Cradock went 
down with the knowledge that at least he had done his 
best to warn the Admiralty of the fatal risks into which he 
believed they were forcing him. The battle of the 
Falklands had in it those imaginative elements which we 
expect from Lord Fisher, and the only doubt we feel is 
at the duration of the conflict. For there was an immensely 
greater disparity between Sturdee’s force and that of von 
Spee than between Cradock’s and von Spee’s. 


But with this action the hand-to-mouth existence of the 
Admiralty became circumscribed. The Navy had had its 
triumphs. The masterly dispositions which covered the 
transportation of the Expeditionary Force to France were 
not appreciated at the time, but they make interesting 
reading. And the dispositions which put an end to the 
career of the ‘‘ Kénigsberg ” and “‘ Emden,” and protected 
the Seven Seas, showed bold improvisation. Their main 
fault was that they were improvisations. War is not like 
a game in which everything must be left to the chances of 
the moment; and the orders and counter-orders which 
sped across the seas read like the disturbed imaginings of 
a dream. The German Navy was immeasurably better 
prepared for its réle than the British Navy for the tasks 
which were obvious long before the war. The first 
phase of the naval war saw us at our worst—improvident 
and reckless, if also daring and versatile. The loss of the 
“ Cressys ” reflects little credit on anyone ; and it is now 
clear that it was the work of but one submarine. The 
reluctance to counter-mine when the Germans began to 
sow their mines in the North Sea is susceptible of a better 
justification. It can at least be fairly said that we broke 
with the prescriptions of humanity not at all, and with 
those of naval tradition only under the compulsion of events. 


Sir Julian Corbett had a moving tale to tell, and he has 
told it well. It is not altogether impossible to imagine 
it better written. But the story is at least clear and 
objective. His judgments err in being a little over-kind.; 
for these early days of the war were among the greatest 
in the world’s history, and no one can remain insensible 
to the incalculable effects of the escape of the “ Goeben 
and “ Breslau.” This at one stroke negatived the efforts 
of all our diplomacy; and though we feel inclined to 
exonerate the British admirals on the spot, we cannot pass 
over so lightly the errors of the Staff. If we must have war 
it is more economical to fight with the brain than the body. 
But this seems alien to British traditions and Sir Julian 
does not deal with it as it deserves. We shall look with 
pleasure for the other volumes of the “ official ”’ history, 
and it would be ungracious not to welcome this large 
volume with its accompanying case of splendid maps at a 
price that is so unusual nowadays. 
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A RELIGIOUS MAN 


FRoM AUTHORITY TO FREEDOM: THE SPIRITUAL P/LGRIMAGE OF 
CHARLES HARGROVE. By L. P. Jacks. (Williams & Nor- 
gate. 12s. 6d. net.) 

HARLES HARGROVE, Plymouth Brother, Domi- 
nican monk and, finally, Unitarian minister, possessed 
the “religious temperament.” His life reads like 

that of a man given over to some strange, almost insane, 

obsession; a part of his life was spent in an actual, 
material cell ; thirty years of it were spent, even more really, 
in the figurative cell of a narrow religious cosmos. In 
the life of this man is made manifest that awful uniqueness 
of personality that we are accustomed, glibly and without 
comprehension, to attribute, as a matter of course, to 
every man. We are enabled to see how profoundly, 
finally and without appeal, a man constructs his own 
universe. We see how arbitrary are the assumptions we 
present as testifying to our sanity, how wholly our 

“* objective ” criteria, our logic, our ‘‘ teachings of science,” 

are conditioned by imperious, pre-natal requirements. 

To those who lack the religious temperament the whole 
of Hargrove’s early life must be as incomprehensible as 
the experiences of a madman. The following extracts 
from his diary, written when he was sixteen, and, it must 
be remembered, in an agony of sincerity, will illustrate 
what we mean: 

March 2.—I was born in sin, and in iniquity did my mother 
conceive me. 

May 21.—O Lord, I do indeed feel troubled about my not having 
been baptized. Am JIachild of God? Icannot be. Yet must I 
suffer from the neglect of my parents, although to them a con- 
scientious neglect. Disobedience to the Church. 

May 26.—Are prayers for the dead right ? Is purgatory right ? 
Is baptismai regeneration ? O Lord, do show me. 

The language and the subjects of these thoughts were 
very largely the result of his early training, for both his 
father and his mother were Dissenters of the fiercest and 
straitest order. But what are we to make of this genuine 
passion, this obsession, on the part of a boy of sixteen ? 
There is something in him, something with a fierce life of 
its own, which, in its clamorous demand for satisfaction, 
will inhibit the indulgence of every other appetite. He 
was not attracted to games, he was cut off from the life 
of his schoolfellows ; even his intellectual interests were 
twisted and contorted to the service of this devouring 
flame. He had a good brain, but he “‘ lacked the power of 
concentration.”” His studies in various subjects, Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, were feeble and intermittent. But 
the ‘‘ power of concentration’’? Allthrough his schooldays, 
and, later, his life at Cambridge, he was reading the Bible, 
studying theology, seeking out ‘‘eminent men’”’ and ask- 
ing, ‘‘Is the Holy Communion a sacrifice?’ ‘‘ What is 
the Rule of Faith ? How am I to know what to believe ? ” 
He compares the teachings of various Christian Churches ; 
he reads ecclesiastical history, weighed down the whole 
time by the enormous gravity of the decision he must 
come to, knowing that he will “ stake his eternal salvation 
on the correctness of the decision.” He passes through a 
terrible period of scepticism. He rejects the teachings 
of his father’s sect ; it seems to him that his father picks 
and chooses amongst the texts of the Bible. But this 
scepticism brings no feeling of freedom; rather he 
begins to play with thoughts of suicide. He must 
believe. But what is he to believe? That God has 
revealed His will to man he does not doubt ; the question 
is, Which Church embodies that revelation? A very 
slight knowledge of religious psychology is sufficient to 
enable us to predict the next step. At this stage Hargrove 
desired, above all things, a cessation of conflict—he 
desired peace. And nowhere is the convert offered a 
more perfect and permanent absence of present and future 
spiritual conflict than in the Church of Rome. He becomes 
a Dominican monk. 
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This step has tragic consequences. For the proper 
appreciation of what followed it must be remembered 
that Hargrove was the child of his parents. Like him, 
they were profoundly religious ; his alternatives were as 
real to them as to himself. The issue was regarded by 
all the family as one of eternal salvation or damnation. 
Hence the amazing correspondence between father and 
son. Their letters doubtless have their parallels, but not, 
it is safe to say, in our society and generation. The 
desperate attempts at justification on the one side and the 
passionate horror on the other could not now, we are con 
vinced, be called forth by anything whatever. For good or 
for ill, we have lost this moral fervour, this intensity of 
conviction. On receiving the news of his conversion to 
Rome, Hargrove’s mother immediately travels from 
Dublin to intercede with her son. In their interviews 
she finds him pale, anguished, but immovable. She writes 
to her sisters : 

I can’t describe to you what followed, but he was all insensible 
to my agonised tears and entreaties. Yet he was not without 
emotion. Poor Josie [his brother] moved away, turning his back, 
for he was unable to stand the soul-harrowing scene. Then when 
I ceased to implore, Josie came up to his brother, and, with his 
eyes swollen with weeping, he said in a firm tone, “‘ Charlie, will 
you be responsible to us for Papa’s death ?’’ The poor deceived 
one, with an assumed firmness, said, ‘‘I will.’’ Oh, it was a 
moving scene..... 


In his Dominican cell in Rome, Hargrove kept on his 
table, written out in large letters, the text, “‘ If a man 
hate not his father and mother he cannot be My disciple.” 
It was necessary, for his love of family was profound. 
The letters, both of father and son, are a bewildering 
combination of protestations of affection and theological 
argument. They wounded one another horribly, over the 
question of the doctrine of transubstantiation. His 
mother’s death was regarded by the whole family as 
largely due to Hargrove’s perversion ; he himself shared 
this belief. But he had, although at a terrible cost, 
obtained peace of mind. He was happy. He had no 
doubts, and day by day he felt that his life was being 
more and more identified with the will of God. He lived 
in a cosmos he thoroughly understood and which satisfied 
his deepest aspirations, bestowing a meaning and value 
upon every deed and thought, however trivial. Politics 
and the movements of nations, all outside events, he 
could well afford to ignore. They were details in a mighty 
scheme of which he knew the beginning and the end. 
His priestly training made him impervious to outward 
shocks. Philosophy and logic? He was learned in the 
““Summa”’ of St. Thomas Aquinas; he need fear no 
intellectual assaults. And, indeed, it was by his heart 
that he was ultimately betrayed. After ten years as a 
Dominican he suddenly leaves the Church. He gives his 
reason as follows : 

A religion which teaches everlasting punishment is not of God. 

But the only religion which has any claim upon a reasonable 
man teaches this. 

Therefore there is no religion ‘‘ of God ’’—i.e., supernaturally 
revealed. 

He abandons, not only Rome, but Christianity. We 
do not know what the experience was which suddenly 
revealed to him the enormity of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. He had always disliked the doctrine, but 
he had been able, in some queer way, either to ignore or 
accept it. But it was the rift within the lute. Other 
speculations had conspired to the same end. That there 
must have been a revealed religion became a little less 
apparent when he reflected on the millions in Asia who 
had been left for thousands of years without this blessing. 
The extraordinary naiveté of this reasoning is as strange 
to us as the intensity of his previous conviction. These 
adventures in thought remind one of a Cockney child’s 
first glimpse of the sea. Hargrove was intelligent, well- 
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educated, and learned in a very subtle system of logic 
and philosophy, yet simple reflections of this kind seem 
now to occur to him for the first time. A more sophisti- 
cated, a more cynical, man would not have been perturbed 
by Hargrove’s difficulties. If he had read Bishop Butler’s 
“ Analogy,” he might even now have been saved for the 
Church. But he was gloriously confident that he knew 
what was and what was not compatible with the moral 
grandeur of Almighty God. Hargrove never permitted 
God to become an enigma ; his Dominican training does 
not seem to have made palatable to him the mystery of 
apparent evil. He left the Church, as he entered it, on 
emotional grounds, in spite of the syllogistic form he 
gives them. 


The rest of his life was the inevitable outcome of the 
conflict between his experience and his temperament. 
Never again could he accept a dogmatic theology, while 
to abandon religion altogether was as impossible for him 
as for a moth to avoid the candle. A religion of some 
sort he must have, but it must be a religion where dogma 
isteducedtoaminimum. He becamea Unitarian minister. 
Frankly, we find this part of Hargrove’s life—his attain- 
ment of “ freedom ’’—of comparatively little interest. 
There is still much that is typical of the man, and it 
may be that Unitarians are better for the world than are 
Dominican priests, but our dramatic sense is unsatisfied. 
Hargrove has become saner, if you will ; at any rate he is 
now very like an inhabitant of the trite, rational, colourless 
world we ourselves live in. Those dazzling heights of 
celestial radiance, those shuddering abysses of eternal 
disaster, give place to “ toleration”’ and the counsels of 
common sense. It is a much more rational life, of course— 
but the glory has departed. 

J. W.N.S. 


THE YATES THOMPSON SALE 


TuE sale on Tuesday last at Messrs. Sotheby’s of 26 illuminated 
manuscripts and 8 fifteenth-century books printed on vellum, 
forming the second of the three portions of Mr. Henry Yates Thomp- 
son’s library, realized £77,965 within the space of an houranda half. 
Mr. Dring, of Quaritch’s, was the chief purchaser. Mr. Devgantz, 
however, bought the most precious volume, the MS. Boccaccio, 
“ Des Clercs et Nobles Femmes,” a fifteenth-century French MS. 
which belonged to Prigent de Coétivy (1400-1450). The price was 
£8,900. Messrs. Quaritch secured the fine Paduan Psalter with 
about 200 miniatures (13th-14th cent.) at £8,000; as well as the 
Psalter of Cosimo de’ Medici, of c. 1490, at £1,725, and the Book 
of Hours of Dionora, Duchess of Urbino (c. 1515), at £2,700. Mr. 
Devgantz bought the Breviary of Duke Hercules of Ferrara (1433- 
1505) at £1,800, and the Hore of René of Lorraine (c. 1430), with 
40 miniatures, at £4,800. The three French MSS. formerly the 
property of Jean, Duc de Berri, the great book-collector of the 
14th-15th cent., all fell to Quaritch, the two chief being the Duc de 
Berri s “‘ Bible Historial,” £1,250, and the Vincent de Beauvais 

Speculum Historiale,” £6,700. 

Of the 14 English MSS., the highest price, £5,700, was paid by 
Mr. Devgantz for the Apocalypse with the commentary of Beren- 
gaudus, probably executed, in part, at Canterbury in the thirteenth 
century, and finished in Italy. ‘‘ The Life and Miracles of St. 
Cuthbert,” written at Durham c. 1180, bought in 1906 for £1,500, 
sold for £5,000. The Carrow Psalter (1240-50) brought £4,100 ; 
in 1800 it was sold in London for £3 10s.; in August, 1848, Lord 
Ashburnham gave 109 guineas for it. The Hore of the Salvin 
family of Croxdale, near Durham, brought £2,000; the De La 
Twyere Psalter, of about 1320, and at one time the property of 
Lord Fairfax, the victor of Naseby, £1,950; the Psalter of John of 
Gaunt, dating from about 1360, £4,000; the Hours of Elizabeth, 
Queen of Henry VII., written in England during the Civil Wars, 
£4,000 ; the Wingfield Hore, dating from about 1450, £2,200. These 
were all purchased by Messrs. Quaritch. The Sarum Missal of the 
Sherbrooke family, which cost £350 in 1898, fell at £860 to Mr. 
Blaker, who also bought the De Grey Hore at £1,270. 

; The eight books printed on vellum included Justinian, 

‘Institutiones,” 1468, £1,400; Pliny, ‘‘ Historie Naturalis,” 
1472, £1,200 (this cost £190 in 1898); Valturius, ‘‘ De Re Militari, 
Libri XII.,” 1472, £1,200; Josephus, “ De La Bataille Judaique,” 
1492, £550 (all purchased by Quaritch); and Ptolomzus, 
;’ Cosmographia,” 1482, £690 (Muller, Amsterdam), 
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“MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY 
HEART” 


A Man’s Honour. By Violet M. Methley. (Hurst & Blackett. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


NDERNEATH the price of this novel there is a blue 
hand sinister pointing to the words : “‘ Read first 
turn-over of cover.”” We are obedient, and here 

isthe cream: Valentia Carland, misunderstanding husband, 
follows him England, Ceylon. Native rising; hunted 
like wild animals in tropical woods by native prince ; 
end, happiness cost sister’s life, heroic self-sacrifice. Fine 
story finely told, great ability, tense situations, thrilling, 
grim, interesting. . . 

What is the misunderstanding between Valentia and 
Charles? In seeking for the answer we are confronted 
once again by the Law by which all popular novelists are 
governed, and it is—whatever comes in at the door, let 
the door but be shaken, the handle rattled, a voice heard 
without—Love flies out of the window. It would seem 
there is no other adventure in life but hunting the sweet 
terrible boy. Shall we be amazed then if one or the other 
of his captors, their first fine fatigue over, tiptoes to the 
window and softly opens it ? Alas ! we are so far from the 
world of faéry to-day that the only satisfactory ending 
to our stories is—‘‘ they lived unhappily ever after.” 
They never became King and Queen and lived in the castle 
beyond the blue mountains. Always, at the last moment, 
some happy accident awakened his suspicions or hers, and 
away flew Love and the chase began all over again. 

Who of us can believe that Valentia Carland, cutting 
roses in the old-world garden, singing “in a low, sweet 
voice ”’ the old-world song, blushing and burying her face 
in the flower-filled basket, regardless of possible thorns in 
the old-world way, was only terrified by that sharp report 
like the crack of a whip shattering the peace of the after- 
noon? She never for a moment feared anything but the 
worst. 

His heart in me keeps him and me in one, 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guide. 
The words, she felt, described exactly what she and Charles 
were to each other, and then “ bang ” and she rushed into 
the parlour to find her husband and her sister struggling 
together for the possession of the newly-fired revolver. 
What had happened? Little shrill hysterical Letty 
cried that Charles had tried to kill himself. Is that true ? 
He will not say “‘ Yes,” and he will not say ‘‘ No.” Then, 
of course, it is true. 

“ Don’t you understand that I would rather have found you dead 

—yes, rather that !—than know you to be so utterly callous— 
utterly heartless, as you are!” 
Any woman a shade less blissfully married might, at least, 
have asked her husband if he were unhappy or had lost 
his fortune, but there were too many roses in Valentia’s 
garden, and so she flings the parlour window open and out 
flies Love. 

Charles’s regiment is ordered toCeylon. Before he leaves 
he feels it his duty—after all, he is her husband—to explain 
to Valentia that he was not trying to commit suicide ; 
it was Letty. Oh, her burning scorn that he should try 
to shield himself behind a helpless girl ! There is nothing to 
be done but to let him go to Ceyion without so much as 

‘ good-bye,” and when he is gone and Letty has explained 
that his story was the true one, to follow him there and 
ask his pardon. But by the time she arrives at Colombo, 
Charles has gone with an expedition to Kandy, and by the 
time she has followed him there he has met with a femme 
fatale, and as Valentia raises the curtain over the door 
of his room he stoops to kiss “‘ the smiling provocative 
lips.” As if this were not enough, at this point the native 
prince enters upon the scene and begins his evil, unsleeping 
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pursuit of her; and then, until the end of the book, we 
are in the thick of horrid native warfare, grim enough in 
all conscience, culminating in a hideous massacre and a 
blood-curdling description of death by the elephant. 
At the darkest hour the native prince demands that 
Valentia shall be given him and Charles set free as payment. 
But Letty goes instead, kills herself before the Old Spider 
has caught her, and before Charles, rushing into the Private 
Apartments, kills him. 

And as, no doubt, always happens, with the dead still 
unburied, the “ indescribable ’’ horrors scarcely a day old, 
Valentia and Charles shut the door and shut the window 
again, and vow that they and Love shall dwell together 
until... 

K. M. 


SHAKESPEARE’S VERSIFICATION 


A Stupy oF SHAKESPEARE’S VERSIFICATION. By M. A. Bayfield. 
(Cambridge, University Press. 16s. net.) 


we the poet Flecknoe wrote such lines as 


From’s harnessing of’s horses in the East 
Unto’s unharnessing of them in the West, 
he was not, from the metrical point of view, doing any- 
thing new. He was simply continuing that fine old 
Procrustean tradition of which Shakespeare, if we are to 
judge from his printed works, was one of the chief 
exponents. Flecknoe finds good precedent for every 
amputation : 
By Heaven, I saw my handkerchiefe in’s hand. . . 
Roderigo meant t’have sent this damned villain .. . 
Is’t lost, is’t gone ? Speak, is it out o’ the way?... 
I say it is not lost. 
Fetch’t, let me see’t. ... 
And there are thousands more, elisons, contractions, 
clippings and telescopings of every kind, and all of them 
made, as in Flecknoe’s verses, metri gratia, for the purpose 
of avoiding resolutions in the normal disyllabic foot. 

Mr. Bayfield’s purpose in the present volume has been 
to show that Shakespeare was not responsible for the 
greater part of these contractions, that it was not he who 
wrote ‘0’ th’ best,” “ th’ gods,” “‘ th’ hot duke,” “i’ th’ 
throat,” “‘ th’ art,” “‘ y’ are,” “ the town is tane,”’ “‘ starke- 
nak’d,” and all the other uncomfortable locutions with 
which the reader finds his plays beset. To whom, then, 
are they due? They are the work, according to Mr. 
Bayfield, partly of the scribes who made copies of the plays 
for their publication in quarto form, mostly to the editors of 
the First Folio, who prepared Shakespeare’s text with a 
mistaken zeal for what they believed to be metrical 
regularity. Bad as the Quartos are in this respect, the 
Folio is a thousand times worse. For while the scribes 
contracted at hazard and through mere ignorance, just as 
they misdivided lines, wrote verse as prose, and prose as 
verse, the Folio editors worked with a set purpose and 
with the profound conviction that all lines ought to 
contain ten syllables. Armed with this idea they set to 
work, and wherever it was possible, by elision and con- 
traction, to make what seemed an irregular line regular, 
they did their worst. 

Mr. Bayfield supports this theory with a wealth of 
statistical evidence which makes it quite convincing : 

We reach [he says] the broad conclusion that, whereas Shakespeare 
had an exceptional love for resolved rhythms, their number tended 
to diminish as the plays passed through the hands of the scribes, 
revisers and printers, We also note that the resolutions which have 
oes from the Folio are, except in the case of the “‘ Merchant 
of Venice” and “ Troilus and Cressida,”” more numerous—in the 
majority of cases far more numerous—than those which, retained 
in the Folio, are wanting in the corresponding Quarto... We 
need only register one obvious conclusion: namely, that, while 
the Quartos, in varying degree, were occasionally liable to disfigure 

the verse by an unwarranted abolition of resolutions, the Folio 
exhibits a set determination to reduce the verse as far as possible 
to the rhythm of the plain norm by this means. That is to say, 
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it is continually endeavouring to give us the kind of verse which 
year by year Shakespeare himself was more and more bent upon 
abandoning. 

If Mr. Bayfield is right (and it is difficult after reading 
his book to believe that he is not), the plays as Shakespeare 
wrote them will contain several thousand more “ irregular ”’ 
lines than they do at present. Throughout his whole 
career Shakespeare’s tendency had been to break up the 
normal blank verse line of ‘‘ Gorboduc”’ into a series of 
very varied shorter rhythmical periods. Foot resolution 
was a way of increasing the possible number of variations. 
We see him making use of resolution to obtain sudden 
changes of rhythm expressive of sudden changes of mood, 
as, for example, in these words of Prospero’s : 

It goes on, I see, 
As my soul prompts it. Spirit, fine spirit! I'll free thee 
Within two days for this. 
Mostly he employs it.simply for the variation’s sake and 
because new rhythms are interesting. Thus, 
To threede the postern of a small needles eie: 


(the Folio omits “ small,’’ and so succeeds in making the 
line “‘ regular ”’ ;) 
By Heaven, I saw my handkercher in his hand : 


(the Folio reads “‘ handkerchief in ’s ’’) and so on. 

But resolutions of feet are, after all, comparatively 
infrequent, and Shakespeare obtains his effects of variety 
chiefly by divisions and changes of rhythm within the 
regular line of unresolved feet. 

Eyes, look your last ; 

Arms, take your last embrace ; 

And, lips, O you the doors of breath, 

Seal with a righteous kiss 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death. 

Come, bitter conduct, 

Come, unsavoury guide, 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once 

Run on the dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark ! 
In this speech the blank verse is broken up into a com- 
paratively regular lyric form. We are reminded of the 
tune-like regularity of this lyrical description of Paradise 
from Milton : 

Not that fair field of Enna 

Where Proserpin gathering flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower, 

By gloomy Dis was gathered— 

Which cost Ceres all that pain to seek her through the earth.... 
In his later plays Shakespeare was to break away from such 
regular melodies. The lines of free verse into which the 
pentapodies are divided assume more subtle and various 
rhythms : 

Cleopatra. In praising Antony I have dispraised Czsar. 
Charmian. Many times, Madam. 
Cleopatva. I am paid for it now. 
Lead me from hence, I faint: 
O Iras, Charmian !— 
*Tis no matter. 
Go to the fellow, good Alexas ; 
Bid him report the feature of Octavia, 
Her years, her inclination ; 
Let him not leave out the colour of her hair ; 
Bring me word quickly, 

Free verse within the five-foot line possesses this 
advantage over free verse im vacuo: that it has a tonic 
rhythm of rest to which it can return and refer itself. 
After a period of elaborate and subtle variation it can 
always close in the diapason of the Gorboducian deca- 
syllable. The ear finds repose and refreshment ; regularity 
prepares the way for irregularity and vice versa. But in 
free verse in which there is no tonic rhythm the ear is 
fatigued by trying to follow the incessantly changing 
thythms ; it has no repose, no standard to which to refer. 
In reading free verse the exhaustion point is very rapidly 
reached : hence its unsuitability for dealing with subjects 
of any magnitude. A. L. H. 
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MARGINALIA 


Y morning paper informs me that Mr. Albert de 
M Courvilleis about to produce, or release, or present, 
or whatever it is that managers do, a new star, 

hitherto unobserved in our English heavens. Raquel 
Meller, for that is her name, hails from Spain, and Mr. de 
Courville tells us that he is paying her the highest salary 
he has ever paid to a foreign actress and that he considers 
her to be the most wonderful woman artiste of her time. 
Evidently, she has bowled him over, and the fact is not 
surprising ; for Raquel Meller is something of a revelation. 

I saw her not long ago at a music hall in Paris. Her 
turn came near the end of the programme (and oh, what 
along programme it was !). For hours, for years, it seemed, 
we had sat in a post-prandial apathy, illuminated by 
occasional flashes of disgust, listening wearily to songs 
alternately sentimental and grivois, deafened by shrill 
chatter, dizzied by incessant restless movement. Then, 
suddenly, in the midst of this senseless riot of vulgarity, 
Raquel Meller glided in like a swan. It was apocalyptic. 
Listening to her as she sang her two or three little songs— 
they were in Spanish and totally incomprehensible, but 
that made no difference at all—watching her as she moved 
with gestures gradual or abrupt, gestures of an incompar- 
able dignity and tragic grace, I understood, as I had never 
done before, the whole beauty and enchantment of the 
romantic. In the presence of Raquel Meller, “ This,” 
one said to oneself, “‘ this is what life ought to be like— 
a series of intense and beautiful emotions, disembodied, 
as it were, from the material horrors of everyday exist- 
ence.” But most of us, alas! find, in actual fact, that life 
much more closely resembles those turns in the evening’s 
performance that are not Raquel Meller’s. Vulgarity, 
stupidity, triviality hugely predominate. The picturesque- 
ness of violent contrast adds to her charm. She bowls us 
all over—you and me and Mr. de Courville—just because 
she is so deliciously remote from the roses in Picardy and 
the knockabout of our ordinary existence. 

Raquel Meller explains for me and justifies many things 
in literature that had seemed fantastic and almost 
unintelligible. In her one can see that ideal of disembodied 
emotion which haunted the romantics. She is what 
Indiana would have been like, if that ludicrous heroine had 
not been a caricature. In the nobility, the passionate 
melancholy of her gestures and voice we recognize traits of 
Madame de Mortsauf and many others of her sisterhood 
from the Comédie Humanie. She bodies forth in her acting 
and makes real a whole host of lovely chimerical figures, 
inhabitants of that world of fiction where sorrow and pain 
are always ennobling, passion always divine—a world like 
the world of George Sand’s dreams, in which the sufferings 
of “‘ Elle et Lui” leave no scar and there are no Pagellos. 
She makes it clear what it was that De Musset meant 
when he said : 

Les chants désespérés sont les chants les plus beaux, 


and what was the precise significance of the word “‘ poésie ’ 
in such a sentence of Balzac’s as the following : 

Si le bonheur 6tait 4 sa téte cette poesie que les peintres veulent 
absolument donner 4 leurs compositions en les faisant un peu trop 
pensives, la vague mélancolie physique dont sont atteintes les 
jeunes filles qui n’ont jamais quitté l’aile maternelle lui imprimait 
alors une sorte d’idéal— 

a sentence which seems to imply that poetry and the ideal 
are inseparably associated with the green sickness. 

Raquel Meller is one of those very few artists who 
succeed in making the romantic convincing. And how rare 
in every branch of the business they are, how few—writers, 
musicians, painters, actors—who know how to avoid that 
exaggeration which fatally transforms the romantic into 
the grotesque! Nothing is easier to see through than bad 
romantic art. It is amusing at the cinema to mark how 
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unfailingly the children in the fourpenny places detect the 
slightest flaw in any would-be romantic drama. The hero 
exaggerates a tragic facial expression, the heroine makes 
a too violent gesture of passion or despair, and at once, 
automatically, as though a spring had been released, 
you hear the burst of shrill mockery from the front seats. 
Only the most consummate artist can allay that watchful 
mistrust of pretentiousness, can persuade us of the genuine- 
ness of spiritual experiences grander, more beautiful, 
intense and significant than those with which, in everyday 
life, we are familiar. 

Like all good actors, Raquel Meller relies mostly on 
gesture. As all that she says and sings is in Spanish, 
her performance is, for most of us, virtually a dumb show. 
It is by miming that she makes her principal appeal. 
Excellence in miming is the supreme quality of good acting. 
Unless an actor can convey, by gesture and expression, 
as much as Charlie Chaplin is able to convey in, Say, 
the restaurant scene of ‘‘ The Immigrant,” he is hardly 
worth going to see. I have good hopes that the cinema 
in general and Charlie Chaplin in particular, with the aid 
of the Russian ballet, may create a new school of Significant 
Gesture, which should do much to brighten up the modern 
stage. But, alas! what are hopes? One is certain to 
be disappointed; for, as Charlie Chaplin himself is reported 
to have said, when he heard that his wife refused to divorce 
him, ‘‘ Such is life in the Great West.” 

Such is life in the Great West. . . 

AUTOLYCUS. 


NOTES FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, March 19, 1920. 

IF ‘‘ by their books ye shall know them,” then it would 
be rash to assert that we in Ireland know our English con- 
temporaries, for the English publications most prominently 
displayed in our bookshops are not usually those apt to 
promote mutual understanding or respect. Except in 
Copenhagen, I have seen in no European city outside Britain 
such a profusion of insignificant English books as in Dublin. 
The Danes have apparently a keen appetite for English and 
American best-sellers, both in the original and translated, 
so that, while foreigners seriously discuss Scandinavian 
literature, when a Strindberg, a Hamsun or a Bojer appears, 
Scandinavia wallows in MM. Robert W. Chambers and Charles 
Garvice. Similarly in Ireland, where the Synges and the 
Yeatses come from, there is a lucrative trade in what 
Mr. Clive Bell would rightly call ‘‘ Wilcoxism’’ and allied 
phenomena. Let any writer in England or America perpe- 
trate his, or her, ninety-fifth ‘‘ glad ’’ book, and the gaudy 
wrapper will illumine the Celtic twilight from the tables and 
windows of ali our bookshops. The revelations of the latest 
spook-monger, the vaticinations of the subsidized sooth- 
sayers, and the passionate romances of suburban pornographers 
are brought to us with the celerity which is the triumph of 
modern civilization—that annihilation of distance which 
enables us to read the Daily Sketch at breakfast, whereas 
the Manchester Guardian does not arrive until late in the 
evening. 

All this may suggest simply that over here, as elsewhere, 
the plain people know what they like when they seeit. That, 
of course, is true to some extent, but the case is complicated, 
as you would expect in Ireland. In the first place, there is 
one class of book-shop where these conditions do not apply. 
These are what are called “Irish Ireland ’’ shops—that is 
to say, places where only goods of Irish manufacture or 
origin aresold. The literature stocked by these establishments 
is, on the whole, a cut above the average, and it is there pre- 
cisely that the plain people of this island resort. Clearly 
they are not responsible for the prompt and excellent service 
whereby we are provided with the newest volumes by the 
popular fictioneers. These are displayed by the purveyors 
to the more leisured classes of the Anglo-Irish, about whom 
Mr. John Eglinton writes so imaginatively each week in 
the Irish Statesman. They, as the torch-bearers of British 
culture, disdain the literature of the ‘‘ mere Irish”’ and 
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rejoice in the prose of Mrs. Gertie de S. Wentworth- James 
and her colleagues in the art. 

The second complication of this apparently banal state of 
affairs lies in the fact that English publishers seem to connive 
at the consequent neglect of a great deal of the best work in 
contemporary English literature. A number of important 
books either never reach our shops at all or appear so be- 
latedly that potential purchasers have long since forgotten 
them, in despair of ever finding them after prolonged and 
vain inquiries. Only those who are very keen—and patient— 
submit to the necessity of ordering a book they have not 
seen. The others, failing to discover what they are looking 
for, give up the quest, and hope that some day a borrowed 
copy may come their way. A surprising list might be com- 
piled of these publications which, while being reviewed and 
discussed in England, remain invisible to Irish book-buyers. 
“The Economic Consequences of the Peace’? had been 
reprinted before copies were shown in the Dublin bookshops. 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s second volume of Memoirs contains a 
quantity of matter of specifically Irish interest, but, so far, 
I have not seen a single copy for sale in this city, nor any 
review of it in the Irish press. ‘‘ Eminent Victorians,’’ too, 
I remember was exceedingly slow in reaching us. Mr. Max 
Beerboiim’s ‘‘ Seven Men” was also conspicuously absent 
from shops well supplied with utterly commonplace fiction 
at the same price. Not one of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s 
publications is on sale in Dublin to my knowledge, and very 
few of Mr. Martin Secker’s except the most obviously popular. 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus are also represented only by the 
least important of their new books. Most of the leading 
booksellers in the city have not produced Tchehov’s 
Letters. 


These names are mentioned at haphazard as they occur, 
and might be added to without difficulty. If it be said that 
the fault lies with the booksellers, I am prepared to agree 
to the most savage indictment of the eccentricities of these 
honourable but exasperating gentlemen. Certainly a pub- 
lisher cannot easily impose his wares upon a recalcitrant 
vendor, who usually ignores or avoids every chance of 
learning anything concerning the literary side of his trade. 
But when this obstacle has been allowed for, as a factor not 
peculiar to Ireland, there remains another, by no means 
negligible. What we who are interested in the writing and 
publishing of books can never understand is the principle 
upon which review copies are distributed by English pub- 
lishers in Ireland. There is only one newspaper which receives 
anything like a fair proportion of each season’s publications, 
and that is the one leading paper which does not pay its 
reviewers, who are accordingly perfunctory and unequal. 
Journals which make a special feature of their literary articles 
get very few books, and are frequently not even supplied with 
works which they specially request. If it be supposed that 
this is a question of circulation, I can answer that the news- 
paper which publishers delight to honour is not that which 
has the widest circulation. In any case it must be obvious 
that, where books are concerned, mere numbers should not 
be the guide of the advertiser. As for such of our weekly 
reviews and magazines as appeal definitely to a reading public, 
they are enabled to discuss very few of the important current 
books, and their applications for review copies are frequently 
ignored. In short, the method, or lack of it, which English 
publishers follow in allotting books for review in Ireland is 
wasteiul, in so far as it squanders them to no purpose. At 
the same time, it impedes the spread and discussion of the 
best English literature in Ireland by withholding the books 
from those who can most usefully and competently review 
them. 

B. 


On Wednesday, March 10, and the two following days, Messrs. 
Sotheby sold autograph letters and historical documents, the chief 
prices being: Mrs. Piozzi, Autograph manuscript of Thraliana, 
£600. Horace Walpole, Copy of a letter to him from Voltaire, 
July 15, 1768, £40 Byron, Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
asking for a special! licence fur his marriage, December 16, 1814, £78. 
Tennyson, Early drafts of portions of the Idylls of the King, £260 ; 
similar drafts of Merlin and Nimue, £260. Nelson’s Telescope, £60. 
hoy Hamilton, A long letter to the Rev. A. J. Scott, September 7, 
4896, £76. A large collection of material relating to Sir Henry 
Yrving, £100. 

The total of the sale was £3,371. 
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Science 
VITAMINES 


PHYSIOLOGY AND NATIONAL NEEDS. Edited by W. D. Halliburton, 
F.R.S. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 


HE exigencies of the war, with the resulting shortage 
T of essential commodities, focused the attention 
of physiologists on the problems connected with 
food, so that a great accession of knowledge was obtained 
in a short time. The problems were urgent—how urgent 
the public at large probably never realized—but the results 
arrived at accounted largely for the relative smallness of 
the degree of privation to which the people of this country 
were subjected. Some of the results have been sum- 
marized by various distinguished physiologists in this 
modest volume, and it is remarkable within how small 
a compass a competent writer can compress a great subject, 
so that it shall be easily assimilated by the general reader. 

Most people will probably be chiefly interested by the 
much-talked-of subject of vitamines, the “‘ unknown but 
essential accessory factors of diet,’’ and it is well that 
clear ideas about these mystery-foods should be widely 
disseminated. It is the constitution of vitamines that is 
unknown ; their properties, as the result of researches 
initiated by Professor Hopkins, are gradually becoming 
less obscure. They are “‘ accessory factors”’ of diet in 
that they are not themselves a source of energy, but are, 
nevertheless, essential to the proper functioning of the 
vital processes. Already much light has been thrown 
on the origin of the diseases rickets, scurvy, beri-beri, 
and pellagra, which were hitherto imperfectly understood ; 
‘“ deficiency diseases ’’ they are being called, the deficient 
factor that is implied by the name being one or other of 
the vitamines. 

Up to the present time three different forms of vitamine 
have been distinguished, and these have been provisionally 
named, according to their properties, the fat-soluble, the 
water-soluble, and the antiscorbutic vitamines. Absence 
of the first of these has been shown to produce the con- 
dition long known to medical science as rickets. This is 
characterized chiefly by pathological changes in the bony 
skeleton, which becomes in the growing animal soft and 
consequently deformed ; there is an accompanying carious 
condition of the teeth, and the whole development of the 
body and of the mind becomes affected. Absence of the 
second, the water-soluble, vitamine results in the condition 
known as beri-beri. In the young animal there is deficient 
growth; in adults “ polyneuritis,”’ or inflammation of 
the various nerves of the body, results, together with feeble 
action of the heart. A deficiency of the antiscorbutic 
vitamine produces, as its name implies, the disease known 
for long ages to seamen and explorers as “ scurvy,’’ the 
chief symptoms of which are sponginess of the gums, 
scattered hemorrhages under the skin, anemia, and general 
weakness. The disease also produces in infants extensive 
hemorrhages on the surface of the bones, sometimes with 
separation of their growing ends. Lastly, it is becoming 
evident that pellagra, a disease that results in skin erup- 
tions and paralysis, is due to the absence of one or more 
vitamines, the nature of which has yet to be determined, 
Scurvy has long been known, and experience has shown 
that it only occurs in adults in the absence of fresh 
vegetables and fruit. The other diseases are more modern 
productions, the result of the extensive use of artificially 
prepared foods, in which the vitamines have been destroyed 
or rendered inactive. For all vitamines have two things 
in common: that they are destroyed by heat, and that they 
are present in the most perfect of all foods—fresh milk. 

Of the three vitamines so far distinguished, the anti- 
scorbutic factor is by far the most sensitive to heat; 
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it is destroyed even by the process of drying in the sun, 
so that dried fruits have no power against scurvy. The 
juice of lemons and of limes seems to contain more of the 
antiscorbutic factor than other vegetable substances, 
but even these are not necessarily active. When, during 
the last century, the juice of West Indian limes was 
substituted for that of the Mediterranean fruit, it was 
found that the former had no value as an antiscorbutic, 
though there was no other difference that could be detected. 

The fat-soluble and water-soluble vitamines are more 
resistant, and can withstand even boiling if it be not too 
prolonged. In consequence of this, steamed vegetables 
and some of the dried-milk products still contain half 
their amount of these vitamines. The infants of well-to-do 
parents, fed on expensive artificial foods, will not get 
rickets like the children of the poor, but are, nevertheless, 
not immune from infantile scurvy, unless fresh lemon or 
orange juice be added to their diet. The presence of the 
vitamines in milk renders butter another important article 
of diet. Margarine, when prepared from vegetable oils, 
still contained some vitamines, but during the later stages 
of the war it was prepared largely from whale-oil, which 
was so crude that it had to be subjected to a long process 
of refining at a high temperature, and, in consequence, 
lost all its vitamines. For the same reason lard, which is 
prepared by prolonged boiling, contains no vitamines. 

The chief source of the fat-soluble and water-soluble 
vitamines is, besides milk and eggs, green vegetables. 
It is a humiliating thought that all the vitamines, upon 
which we are so dependent, are second-hand. Some are 
contained in fresh meat, but even these, as well as those in 
milk, are ultimately derived from green vegetables eaten 
by the animal. An infant fed only at the breast will suffer 
from a deficiency of vitamines if the mother be not taking 
enough in her food. It is small comfort to learn that much 
vitamine is contained in the juice of swedes—small comfort, 
at any rate, to the appetite—though the fact may be of 
service to communities at war and to the manufacturers 
of whale-oil margarine. The water-soluble vitamine is, 
further, present in the outer layers of various grains, so 
that communities subsisting on polished rice, from which 
the outer layer has been removed, suffer from beri-beri ; 
the same condition would, no doubt, be brought about if 
we were to live exclusively on white bread, though in 
present circumstances enough vitamines are obtained 
from other sources to render the ‘‘ wholemeal ”’ controversy 
of small importance. 

All these results—some of them already known by 
experience, and therefore to empirical medicine—have 
been established by scientific experiment. Such an experi- 
ment, on an immense scale, is being conducted at the 
present time in parts of Central Europe, notably in Vienna, 
where rickets, scurvy, and pellagra are decimating the 
population. It is to be feared that supplies of tinned milk 
will not go far towards fighting the diseases of these 
unfortunate populations, who need the saving grace of 
vitamines, and might do better on bottles of the juice 
of turnip-tops. 

Another interesting chapter in the history of food is to 
be found in “‘ grain conservation,” which is, in other words, 
knowledge how to preserve grain from deterioration 
during long periods of storage. Deep prejudices existed 
among those responsible for storing grain that the phe- 
nomena known as “heating” and “ weevilling”’ were 
due to causes which were apparently not subject to the 
ordinary principles of physiology. A large number of 
experiments were carried out to prove what was already 
known, namely, that animals, including the larve of moths 
and beetles, cannot live in an atmosphere deprived of 
oxygen. It should hardly have been necessary to spend 
several months in experiments to prove that a caterpillar 
has to breathe, but the hard heads of “‘ the trade ” and their 
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Governments required no less. It was, perhaps, not so 
obvious that a grain of corn, too, has to breathe in order 
to grow, and that heating, which results from the germina- 
tion of grain in storage, can be prevented by the absence 
of oxygen, irrespective of the conditions of warmth and 
moisture, which were formerly supposed to govern the 
process. Truly the scientist has but to shout his merest 
platitudes to earn the rewards vouchsafed to wisdom. 


SOCIETIES 


RoyaL.—March 11.—Sir J. J. Thomson, Président, in the chair. 

The following papers were read: ‘‘ The Pressure upon the Poles 
of Metallic Arcs, including Alloys and Composite Arcs,’ by W. G. 
Duffield, T. H. Burnham and A. A. Davis, supplementing a previous 
communication (Phil Trans., A, 220; p.. 209, ¥919).—‘ Further 
Experiments on the Variation of Wave-Length of the Oscillations 
generated by an Ionic Valve due to Changes in Filament Current,”’ by 
J. H. Vincent.—‘‘The Theory of the Katharometer,” by H. A. Daynes, 
with a historical introductory note by Dr. G. A. Shakespear, giving a 
description of the katharometér;.and.an account of its development 
by him for hydrogen purity measurements and similar work con- 
nected with lighter-than-air craft—Mr. H. A. Daynes also con- 
tributed a second paper, ‘‘ The Process of Diffusion through'a Rubber 
Membrane.”’ 

Royat MEtTEoROLoGIcaL.—March 17.—Mr. R. H. Hooker, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Captain C. K. M. Douglas read a paper on “ Clouds as seen from 
an Aeroplane,”’ and a large number of photographs of clouds taken 
from an aeroplane were shown on the screen, nearly all of which 
were taken by the lecturer while flying in co-operation with the 
Meteorological Section R.E. in France in 1918 and1919. Advantage 
was taken of the opportunity to study cloud structure and its 
relation to the upper-air temperature and humidity, and to the 
general meteorological conditions. The observations were made 
at Berck, on the French coast twenty miles south of Boulogne, 
which lies close to the most important aerial routes. A number 
of the photographs showed thunder-clouds. Thunderstorms are 
caused by powerful ascending currents, and the tops of the clouds 
grow up toa great height, frequently exceeding 20,000 feet. It 
is almost impossible for an aeroplane to climb above them, but it is 
nearly always possible to dodge them. Sometimes the tops of the 
thunder-clouds stand out boldly from the lower clouds, and the 
pilot of an aeroplane who climbs up to about 8,000 feet, and flies 
above the lower clouds, can see the thunder-clouds a long way off 
and fly round them. . 

SociETy OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 4.—Sir Hercules Read, Presi 
dent, in the chair. 

The following were elected Fellows: Messrs. R. G. Collingwood, 
E. W. Crossley, F. H. Crossley, E. G. Dawber, E. A. Rawlence, 
W. W. Seton and H. T. Soper, and Major T. Shepard. 


March 11.—Mr. Horace Sandars, V.P., in the chair. 

Bishop Browne exhibited, on behalf of Major R. E. Stuart, a 
bamboo staff of dignity of the seventeenth century. The staff, 
which probably had its origin in the West Indies, is made of four 





joints of bamboo of unequal length, fastened together by means 


of metal ferrules ; its total length is 44 inches. On it are incised 
75 oval medallions, containing figures of saints and scenes from 
Biblical history, each medallion having an appropriate Latin inscrip- 
tion in capital letters. No object of a similar character has so far 
been discovered. ; 

Mr. H. G. W. d’Almaine communicated a paper on a stone circle 
known as the “ Devil’s Ninepins’” at Ipsden, Oxon. The 
object of the communication was to put on record the fact that the 
circle was built in 1827, extracts from the diaries of the builder, 
a Mr. Reade, being quoted in proof of this fact. 

Mr. H. Clifford-Smith exhibited a gold ring of the Anglo-Saxon 
period found at Meaux, Yorkshire. He also exhibited a large 
collection of turned wooden bowls, wassail bowls, standing cups, 
mortars, trenchers and other objects of the seventeenth century 
and later. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri. 26. University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Greek Religion,” Part IL., 
Professor E, A. Gardner. 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ The Scientific Work of the late 
Lord Rayleigh,”’ Sir J. J. Thomson. 
Sat. 27. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Positive Rays,” Lecture VI., 
Sir J. J. Thomson. 
Mon. 29. Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘‘ Higher 
Buildings for London.’”’ Mr. Delissa Joseph. 
Royal Geographical, 8.30.—‘‘ War and Discovery in 
Arabia,’’ Commander D. G. Hogarth. 
Tues, 30. Royal Sanitary Institute, 6.30.—Discussion on ‘“‘ The 
Duties of Sanitary Inspectors in relation to the 
Housing Acts.” 
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Fine Arts 
RENAISSANCE MEDALS 


MEDALS OF THE RENAISSANCE. ByG.F.Hill. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 50s. net.) 


T* Rhind Lectures delivered by Mr. Hill in Edin- 
burgh in 1915 form thesubstance of thisimportant 
work, and these lectures have been revised for the 

press in the light of recent research in this country and 

on the Continent. This is the first time that the history 
of the medallic art of the Renaissance has been discussed 
in a single volume, and a vivid impression is given of the 
rise and decay of the art from its introduction at Ferrara 
towards the middle of the fifteenth century by an artist— 
Pisanello—who at once reached a greater success than was 
ever attained by his successors. From Ferrara the influence 
spread over Italy until there were a dozen schools, each 
with its own distinctive style, and within a hundred years 
decay had set in, although here and there were artists 
whose work may be compared with that of the earlier 
masters. In Germany, some years later than in Italy, a 
school of medal workers, highly organized by the guilds, 
sprang up, which was independent of the southern country ; 
but after a short period, distinguished by few really great 
works but by great technical excellence, the art became 
lifeless and commonplace. In the Low Countries the medal 
was largely influenced by Italy at the outset of its career 
at the end of the fifteenth century, and it was not until 
well onin the next century that the former country developed 

a style of its own. During the early period in France 

the medal was largely the result of official commissions ; 

in the sixteenth century Italian artists visited the country 
and the native school came under their sway completely. 

England and Scotland had no school of medallists of their 

own, and most of the work was done by Italians and by 

artists working in the Netherlands. In Spain, too, the 
medal was mostly the work of Italian artists. 

This is not a record of artists whose names are household 
words, and, with the exception of Pisanello, Diirer and 
Cellini—because they are well known in other spheres 
of art—the ordinary reader will have heard of few of the 
workers in medals before. And yet the study of these 
little works of art is of the utmost importance if the student 
would get into touch with the spirit and history of the 
countries in which they were produced. Technically, too, 
they offer most interesting problems to the worker in the 
arts, and one of the chief aims in the study of art history 
should be the benefit of modern art in the attempt to wrest 
from the works of the old craftsmen the secrets by which 
their masterpieces were created. 

In an introduction the author traces the development 
of the medal from the coin, “‘ which was its chief if not 
its only begetter.’’ Other arts, such as gem-engraving 
and goldsmiths’ work, have supplied workers, but it is 
mainly when a sculptor or a painter has turned hisattention 
to the craft that a really great medal has resulted. Broadly 
speaking, the sculptor favoured the production of medals 
by casting from models executed in wax or other materials ; 
the gem-engraver and the goldsmith, production by means 
of striking from dies. From the technical simplicity of the 
former process a work of greater breadth and freedom 
is to be expected, and from the latter a work in which the 
first impression given is one of wonder at the skill with which 
it has been made. During the fifteenth century in Italy— 
the period in which most of the best work was done— 
medals were mostly cast : possibly the question of expense 
did not enter into the question. But towards the end of 
the century one or two artists began to experiment in the 
striking of medals from cut dies, although coins had been 
struck since classical times. Later, the great artificer 
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Benvenuto Cellini was moved, whether by his restless 
inventive spirit or the demand for a cheaper form of 
production, to lessen the labour by the use of steel punches 
which were cut in relief instead of in intaglio, each with 
a part of the medal—the portrait head, the lettering 
and other details. These punches were then beaten into 
the softened steel die. To save labour still further, he 
also greatly improved the screw or mill which in time 
superseded the old method of striking with a sledge-hammer 

I advise every artist [says Cellini in his Treatise] to note well the 
method of striking [with the screw], for, though it be more expensive, 
the impressions are better and the dies not so soon worn out. Of 
the gold and silver medals I struck many straight off without 
softening them first, and as for the cost, perhaps after all it only 
appears greater, for whereas in the method of striking with the 
screw two turns of the screw will ccmplete the medal, in the methcd 
of striking in the coniare process [i.e., by means of the sledge-hammer] 
at least one hundred blows with the stamps are necessary before 
you get the desired result. 

Here, perhaps, Cellini unconsciously gives a clue to 
the general decay of the craft in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, when the desire to produce more medals 
with less labour introduced a commercial spirit which was 
antagonistic to the progress of the art. In Germany the 
medals were smaller as a rule than those of Italy. The 
models (a great many of which still exist) were mostly 
cut in boxwood, pearwood or honestone, and the casting 
reached such great perfection, that in some cases it is 
difficult to decide whether a medal has been cast or struck. 

The historical sketch begins, as might be expected, 
with Italy, the birthplace of the art, and one half of the 
book is devoted to the work of artists of that school. It 
was there that idealism in the portrait was most fully 
developed, in contrast with the realism—often coarse— 
apparently appreciated in Germany. The reverses con- 
sisted usually of a personal device or impresa, and heraldry 
was not so favoured a subject as in other countries. 

Personal ugliness, which the Italian artist understands how to 
dignify and inspire with pathos or interest, is allowed by the German 
to work with unmitigated force ; grossness and stupidity are revealed 
with a directness which shows that the medallists regarded them 
without aversion. The element of imagination does not enter 
into the construction of the medal in Germany. What had the 
plain, matter-of-fact German burgher of Nuremberg or Augsburg 
to do with such frivolities as imprese ? 

Influenced, no doubt, by the Roman medallions which 
were constantly being dug up on Italian soil, Pisanello 
may be considered as the originator of the modern portrait- 
medal, and from 1438, when he made the medal of the 
Emperor Paleologus, until the middle of the century 
an unrivalled series of works came from his hand. Among 
German medals may perhaps be mentioned that of Lux 
Meringer by Christoph Weiditz, of which the original 
boxwood model is in the Salting Bequest at South Kensing- 
ton. Flanders produced but one important work, the 
medal of Erasmus of 1519, possibly the work of Quintin 
Metsys. In France the medal of Margaret of Austria 
and her husband Philibert the Fair, made by Jean Marende 
in 1502, with its two portraits behind a wattle fence against 
a charming background of Savoy knots and marguerites, 
is of peculiar fascination. These are but four medals 
chosen from among the many described and illustrated 
in this altogether admirable book—a book which will 
be the standard work on the subject for many vears. If 
a criticism must be made, it is that it seems a pity that on 
only a third of the thirty odd plates of medals is any 
record of their dimensions given. R. P. B. 


THE little Shakespeare volume found in a loft at Longner 
Hall, Shrewsbury, the property of Mr. R. F. Burton, which 
was to have been offered at Sotheby’s on March 23 after the 
Yates Thompson MSS., was purchased privately before the 
sale by Messrs. Quaritch. It was described at some length 
in our ‘‘ Bibliographical Notes” of the 5th inst. A somewhat 
similar volume realized £15,100 at the Britwell sale last year, 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


CHENIL GALLERIES.—Etchings of Battlefield and other 

ys Scenes by Ian Strang. 

PaTERSON & CARFAX.—Paintings by A. Neville Lewis. 

FinE Art Society.—Water-Colours by A. Reginald Smith, 
A.R.W.S.; Landscape Paintings by the Hon. Walter J. 
James. 

LitTLE ArT Rooms.—Drawings by Joseph Southall. 


Ir is not easy for a young artist to reconcile the claims of art 
and craft. If he has a strong creative impulse he is apt to 
feel impatient of craft and to neglect it ; if, on the other hand, 
he is a little vague as to the precise nature of his mission as 
an artist—a state of mind not uncommon among young 
artists-—he will probably succumb to the temptation to specialize 
in a medium. He will realize that if he concentrates his 
attention on a special method of painting—in spots, say, or 
cubes or dashes—or evolves a characteristic manipulation of 
water colours, if he confines himself to etching or lithography 
or painting on silk, he is making things easier not only for 
himself, but also for the critics, dealers and dilettanti; and 
being after all but human, he often chooses the easier way. 
As a result our exhibitions are overcrowded with clever work 
which has no artistic significance and work which, though 
not uninteresting, must be accounted failure because of hasty, 
clumsy or inadequate execution. In these circumstances it 
is a pleasure to signal Mr. Ian Strang’s exhibition, where we 
find a young artist steering a middle course with some success. 
The exhibition consists entirely of etchings, but it is evident 
that Mr. Strang is something more than a specialist in this 
field ; we feel that he has genuine impulses towards pictorial 
composition and that his selection of etching as a medium is 
only incidental. His earliest etchings (1909-12) show a 
decided impatience with craft; they are executed in dry 
point and the subjects are architectural. Mr. Strang bullied 
the plates into rendering dramatic effects of light and shade, 
but he was unable to bully the dry-point burr into rendering 
the clear crisp lines suitable to the subjects. By 1913 he 
began apparently to see this himself, and the plates produced 
in that year are bitten in the orthodox manner; “ Burgos 
Cathedral’’ and ‘‘ Segovia,’’ which belong to this period, are 
characterized by the same rather obvious and theatrical 
lighting as the earlier plates, but they show a decided advance 
in craftsmanship. The next year saw a return to dry point for 
the romantic landscape ‘‘ Puente del Agua, Granada,” and the 
interruption of “he artist’s work by the war. He was in khaki 
from the autumn of 1914 till the spring of last year, when he 
set to again and produced “‘ Eglise St. Vaast, Armentiéres,”’ 
‘‘ Lille Gate, Ypres,’ ‘‘ Pont St. Benezet, Avignon,” “‘ Palace 
of the Popes, Avignon,” and the charming “ Provengal 
Landscape,”’ which are all pure etchings and technically very 
accomplished. There is, moreover, in these new plates— 
which mark the limit of his achievement up to date—an 
increased feeling for traditional style and more subtle observa- 
tion than heretofore. The exhibition is a creditable record 
of steady progress which we hope Mr. Strang will be able to 
maintain. 

Mr. A. Neville Lewis is another young artist of promise. 
He is influenced by contemporary Continental methods, and 
affects that translation of colour into an arbitrary scale of 
preserved-fruit tints which was the outstanding feature of oil 
paintings by the Jugend artists Pitz and Miinzer in the last 
years before the war, and which appears also in much of the 
work of Mr. Duncan Grant. This translation seems to us as 
dangerous for a beginner as quite conventional “‘ pretty ”’ 
colour and for the same reason, namely, that it lures the artist 
from the essential preoccupation with form. Both Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Lewis are most successful when they throw the 
translation overboard and adopt more severe colouring. 
Certainly the best pictures in this exhibition are the “ Nigger 
Boy,” ‘‘ Woman with a Veil, Provence,” and ‘‘ Olive Trees in 
the Rain,’’ which reveal a susceptibility to impressions 
expressed without resort to the affected colour-scale. 

There is no translated colour or affectation in Mr. Reginald 
Smith’s aquarelle landscapes ; indeed, their principal merit 
is a colour reticence which conveys a remarkable effect of 
light and air. Mr. Smith’s vision is not very personal or very 
interesting, but his hand is skilful and his art is by no means 
negligible. For it is not everyone who can bring so much 
fresh air into a Bond Street gallery, as we see by comparing 
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his water-colours with the heavy and lifeless oil paintings of 
the Hon. Walter J. James, which hang in the adjacent room. 
Mr. Joseph Southall has a reputation as a decorator in 
tempera, and he has remained faithful to the aims and ideals 
prevalent in the art world of this country some thirty years 
ago. There is, at any rate, no evidence in this collection of 
small works that he has seen fit to respond to more modern 
influences. We must not look to an artist of this school for 
any great virility or enterprise, but we seek and find a certain 
delicacy and charm, and, in the portraits and studies, an echo 
of the art of Burne-Jones. RE. W. 


A NEW QUARTERLY 


EcLEcTICISM is the keynote of the policy adopted by the 
editors of The Apple, the new quarterly published by the 
Colour Company (53, Victoria Street, S.W.1, 6s. net), and 
they have been true to their programme in the first number, 
which contains such diverse features as poems by Laurence 
Housman, Eden Phillpotts, Herbert Furst and Osbert Sitwell ; 
articles by W. L. George, T. Sturge Moore, James Clifford 
and Ezra Pound; and reproductions of drawings, etchings, 
lithographs and so on, by Charles Shannon, J. McKnight 
Kauffer, Frank Brangwyn, E. Blampied and Edward 
Wadsworth. This editorial catholicity isdesigned, presumably, 
to appeal to a wide circle of readers. The editors doubtless 
hope that the philistine may be induced to swallow the bitter 
pill of good art if it comes to him well coated in mediocrity, 
and that the critical will pardon the sugar for the sake of the 
stimulating drug. Events may prove them right. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


WE have received the ‘“‘ Review of the Principal Acquisitions 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum during 1916,” publication 
of which was delayed until the termination of the war. The 
public has always reason to be grateful to the generosity of 
collectors and amateurs who enrich our national collections 
by gifts, and we owe a particular debt to those who continued 
the practice during the war, when public funds were not 
available for the purchase of objets d’art. One of the most 
important gifts in 1916 was the transference by the Archi- 
tectural Association of the greater part of their collection of 
architectural sculpture from Tufton Street, Westminster, to 
the Museum. Budding sculptors will doubtless take advantage 
of the opportunities now afforded for studying the golden age 
of English sculpture, and it is to be hoped that they will 
realize the advantage of acquiring a real sculptural outlook, 
which is essential if the art is not to remain side-tracked in 
the field of modelling. The Department of Woodwork 
received a number of noteworthy examples of English 
furniture, including several beautiful walnut chairs; the 
seventeenth - century table, decorated with geometrical 
marquetry and fitted with a panel enclosing a backgammon 
board (which now stands in the Lincoln’s Inn room), the 
Boughton House and David Garrick beds, and the seventeenth- 
century English green lacquer cabinet. The Departments of 
Ceramics, Textiles, Metal-work, and the Library all received 
additions to their examples of Oriental art—the Alexander 
and Eumorfopoulos collections of Japanese sword furniture 
and the extremely interesting Van Diemen lacquer box being 
especially welcome. The catalogue, which is well illustrated, 
also gives an account of the objects loaned during the year 
in question. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS 


On Wednesday, February 25, and the following day, Messrs, 
Sotheby were selling engravings and drawings, the chief lots being : 
C. Keating, after C. Morland, The Deserter, set of four, £74. W. 
Ward, after the same, Fruits of Industry, and Effects of Extrava- 
gance, a pair, printed in colours, £175; the same, after H. Single- 
ton, Industry and Extravagance, a pair, printed in colours, £160 ; 
the same, after Morland, The Hard Bargain, in colours, 4150; The 
Last Litter, £110. About 630 engravings relating to Lincoln- 
shire, £360. Christ on the Cross, a unique German woodcut, from 
the Huth collection, £73. J. Dean, after Hoppner, Caroline of 
Lichfield, £220. C. H. Hodges, after Rembrandt, The Shipbuilder 
and his Wife, £73. Direr, Adam and Eve, 4130. A collection of 
72 drawings in water-colour and two engravings by Rowlandson 
and Bunbury, £410, 
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Music 
“A VILLAGE ROMEO AND 
JULIET ” 


N almost all cases the greatest operas have been those 
founded on stories which the audience might 
reasonably be expected to know beforehand. The 

tale of Orpheus is the best opera plot that was ever set 
to music. The old-fashioned composers drew largely on 
classical mythology and ancient history; and though 
classical mythology and ancient history went out of fashion 
after the eighteenth century, the nineteenth - century 
composers did not forget the advantages of a familiar 
framework. Their operas may seem strange to modern 
audiences, because modern audiences have forgotten the 
novels and tales that were popular a hundred years ago. 
And so “La Dame aux Camélias” and “ The Bride of 
Lammermoor”’ are forgotten, while ‘ La Traviata” and 
“ Lucia” are still performed and make the unhistorically- 
minded listener wonder why the musician chose such 
curious and complicated plots upon which to weave his 
music. In the present state of civilization it may indeed 
be doubted whether even the story of Orpheus would 
be really familiar to a modern audience. At the same 
time the composer who makes an opera out of the best 
seller of the moment stands little chance of being under- 
stood by a later generation. 

Mr. Delius’ opera “A Village Romeo and Juliet,” 
which was revived at Covent Garden last week, is also 
based on a familiar story. But the familiar story on 
which it is based is not Shakespeare’s tragedy, and the 
story is not familiar to English readers. The origin of 
his opera is Gottfried Keller’s short story ‘‘ Romeo und 
Julia auf dem Dorfe,”’ which is generally recognized as one 
of the best short stories in the German language. Keller’s 
story assumes in the reader a certain familiarity with 
Shakespeare ; but the point of the story lies not in the 
similarity but in the difference with which he has treated 
the same essential idea. Mr. Delius in putting together 
his book seems to have assumed that his audience would 
remember every detail of Keller’s story, and since his first 
audience for the opera was a Berlin audience, he may 
possibly have been right. Certainly it was quite clear 
that the director of the Komische Oper who staged the 
work in Berlin in February, 1907, knew the original a good 
deal more intimately than the producer who was responsible 
for it at Covent Garden. Still, it cannot have made much 
difference to the Covent Garden audience whether the 
producer understood the story or not. To an English 
audience the opera was intelligible only by reference to 
Shakespeare, not to Gottfried Keller. And if the opera is 
referred to Shakespeare for explanation, the plot amounts 
to no more than what perhaps most people would regard as 
a sufficient summary of the famous tragedy. Two lovers 
are kept apart by the mutual hostility of their respective 
parents. They contrive to meet, but, being unable to 
get married, commit suicide. This is all that one needs 
to know about Shakespeare’s play ; the rest is just poetry. 
So it is enough to explain Mr. Delius’ opera too ; the rest 
is just music. People come on to the stage and sing: 
one seldom hears any words, but the music is always 
charming. Then they go off again and the scene changes. 

Gottfried Keller’s story is a work of finely sustained 
beauty. It is both passionate and exquisitely reticent, 
with a wonderfully picturesque sense of atmosphere and 
environment. Mr. Delius is of all living composers the 
man most gifted with the power to write music that is 
beautiful, passionate, reticent and picturesque. It is in 
fact only his marvellous genius that saves ‘A Village 
Romeo and Juliet” from being a thoroughly bad opera. 
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It is a wise thing in constructing an opera to get rid 
of all superfluous detail. Puccini’s librettist, Illica, so far 
from eliminating superfluities, makes a point of shovelling 
them in as thickly as possible to hide the fact that there 
is no reality behind them. Mr. Delius has pruned his 
tale so drastically that there is hardly anything left of the 
story beyond a series of love duets. A reference to the 
libretto, and still more a careful comparison of the libretto 
with the original story, will help to explain a few situations, 
but in performance it is scarcely possible to get any 
coherent impression at all of the motives which direct the 
actions of the characters. Although the work was per- 
formed in Germany long before it was given in England, 
the English words appear to be the original ones. But 
they are seldom set with any dramatic significance. The 
music fits the German almost equally well, or equally 
badly. It is only too evident that the composer’s main 
interest lies in the orchestra. Only one of the characters 
stands out with any distinctness of personality, and that 
is the Black Fiddler. In the present version of the opera 
the part of the Black Fiddler has been cut down. It 
would have been much better to elaborate his part and 
make him dominate the opera still more. But his first 
appearance required a good deal of complicated explanation, 
and complicated explanation is not Mr. Delius’ strong 
point. The Black Fiddler was the rightful heir to a certain 
piece of waste land ; but as he was unable to prove hisright 
the land was gradually filched by Manz and Marti, the 
parents of the two lovers. In the course of some ten years 
they had acquired the whole of it and were quarrelling 
over their unauthorized gains. All this Mr. Delius attempts 
to compress into a prologue which takes little more than 
ten minutes. When the real opera begins and Miss Amy 
Sissons has grown up into Mr. Walter Hyde, the parents 
disappear altogether, except for a momentary entrance of 
Vrenchen’s father who is knocked on the head by her 
indignant lover. The Black Fiddler, who might have held 
the whole opera together, is forgotten until the last scene 
of all. We are shown the lovers making love in a cornfield, 
dreaming of their future marriage, amusing themselves at 
a village fair, avoiding bad company and finally committing 
suicide. They sit or walk about on the stage and sing, 
while a few other people pass across and do nothing very 
intelligible. By the end of the opera it seems as if the 
scenery had been the principal thing. That indeed was 
the impression at Berlin in 1907. Mr. Allinson’s very 
ingenious and charming designs certainly contributed to 
create the same impression at Covent Garden. 


“ A Village Romeo and Juliet ’” ought to be a thoroughly 
bad opera. It is badly constructed, its characters ill- 
defined, its treatment of the voices often uninteresting and 
inexpressive. Yet it undoubtedly succeeds in being a 
work of extraordinary beauty. Nothing happens on the 
stage, but that does not matter. The composer is concerned 
only with the inner feelings of his characters and of himself 
as the spectator of them. They do not express themselves ; 
they are too vaporous and unreal for that. Indeed the 
whole opera seems to take place in a sort of dream. That 
being so, the treatment of the prologue is perhaps justified, 
though it is difficult to justify the ludicrous appearance of 
the two children. But Mr. Delius is always apt to be 
embarrassed when he deals with concrete realities. He 
does not really set the opera going until the scene inside the 
cottage. If only he could have kept the vocal writing up 
to the expressive level of Sali’s first monologue ! 


The opera was in many respects well performed, but no 
intelligence had been applied to helping out its weak places. 
The singers waved their arms in the conventional operatic 
fashion. There was no attempt to realize that an opera 
of this type is a thing quite apart from the ordinary rut 
and demands an individual style of production. Mr. Percy 
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Heming had a vivid conception of the Black Fiddler’s part ; 
the rest just sang their stuff in the usual way. Mr. 
Allinson’s scenery was planned with an idea behind it ; 
but what is the good of intelligent scenery when neither 
costumes, attitudes nor movements are designed to form 
a conscious and deliberate foreground to it? It may be 
practicable to chuck the “ Bohemian Girl ”’ on to the stage 
anyhow; but “A Village Romeo and Juliet” requires 
more than that. It is far from being a perfect opera, and 
it is perhaps hardly likely ever to become a popular 
favourite ; but it is certainly one of the most beautiful and 
moving works that have been put upon the stage in 
recent times. Epwarp J. DENT. 


CONCERTS 


THERE have been many singers who have attained distinction 
in spite of voices that were lacking in strength or even in 
agreeable quality, by virtue of their individuality and tempera- 
ment or intelligence. Miss Doris Godson, who gave a recital 
on March 18, has a small voice, but sings with quite a pleasant 
quality of tone. At present she does not show either intelli- 
gence or even temperament in any marked degree. Her 
pronunciation of Italian is far from perfect, her English 
lacking in distinction. Her choice of songs was hardly 
fortunate ; few of them were interesting, and a singer with a 
small voice would do well to avoid songs with showy accompani- 
ments. In her English group the best poetry seemed to 
produce the worst music ; her highest standard was represented 
by Landon Ronald. 


Miss Gwen Franccon-Davies showed at her recital 
on March 19 what temperament and intelligence in a high 
degree can do for a voice of little power. If she could acquire 
a more even and steady style of singing, and more precision 
and clearness both in phrasing and diction, she might become 
anotable:singer. Shewas ather best in some Irish folk-songs 
arranged by Herbert Hughes, and in Hampshire folk-songs 
arranged by Gustav Holst. One of the Irish songs, “‘ She 
moved through the air,’ a melody of singular beauty, 
exquisitely set, was sung with admirable grace of expression. 
A German group concluded the programme, and if anyone 
required persuasion to listen to German songs, none could be 
more persuasive than those of that most loveable of German 
composers, Robert Franz. Except for the fact that Purcell 
was presented in a startlingly over-edited form, the programme 
was carefully and attractively arranged. Mr. George Reeve 
was, as always, the most delicate and sympathetic of 
accompanists. 


Desussy’s ‘“‘ Berceuse Héroique,’’ played for the first time 
at the Queen’s Hall concert on Saturday afternoon, is a little 
piece composed for ‘‘ King Albert’s Book ”’ in 1915, introducing 
snatches of the ‘‘ Brabangonne’’ and “ Marseillaise.’”’ It 
was appropriate enough in its original surroundings, but was 
not worth reviving at the present time. Its interest is purely 
occasional and its artistic value negligible. A symphony 
in A minor by Sibelius was curiously awkward and uncouth 
in style, but might perhaps improve on further acquaintance. 
Madame Calvé sang ‘‘ Voi che sapete’’ in a somewhat 
sophisticated stvle. Her performance of the ‘‘ Habanera”’ 
from ‘‘ Carmen ’’ was a characteristic piece of acting; her 
employment of Sir Henry Wood as a substitute for Don 
José seemed to afford considerable amusement to the orchestra. 


THE revival of interest in Spain and Spanish things is 
shown by the announcement of two long-vacation courses, 
one in Cambridge and the other in Madrid. The former will 
be held from July 29 to August 18, in the form of University 
extension lectures. The latter will consist of two vacation 
courses organized by the Centro de Estudios histéricos under 
the direction of the celebrated philologist D. Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal. The courses will be identical; the first will be held 
from July 10 till August 21, the second from July 24 till 
September 4. The lectures are intended primarily for teachers 
of Spanish; but will be a most valuable and interesting 
experience for anyone who has a working knowledge of the 
language. Further information may be obtained from the 
“Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios,’’ Moreto 1, Madrid, 
or through THE ATHENZUM. 
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Drama 
THE CURTAIN GROUP 


Lyric THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH.—Three One-Act Plays. 


HE production of three one-act plays under the 
auspices of the Curtain Group at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, on Sunday, March 14, raised the 

whole question as to the value of such a movement. It was 

fortunate, therefore, that during one of the intervals an 
outline was given of the immediate intentions of the 

People’s Theatre Society, into which the Curtain Group 

is to be merged forthwith. Among the plays announced 

for early production were Mr. Shaw’s “ Heartbreak 

House ’”’ and Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s ‘‘ The Widowing of 

Mrs. Holroyd.” Had it been otherwise there would be 

little inducement, on the afternoon’s showing, for those to 

step forward who are anxious to support any organization 
which has come into existence on behalf of the non- 
commercial or anti-commercial theatre. 

Certainly none of the items in a rather drawn-out 
programme gave specific justification for the setting-up of 
the elaborate machinery that these organizations require. 
‘Kind Heart and Coronet,” by James Sterndale, was a 
delightfully neat and good-humoured domestic sketch, 
centring in a voluntarily poor young marquis who falls 
in love with his landlady’s daughter ; and we imagine 
that any music-hall manager with a passable knowledge 
of his business would be glad to get hold of it. ‘‘ The 
Return to Nature,” by Kenneth Hare, possessed the one 
merit that it was an attempt at imaginative writing. Its 
concern was with a society lady and a satyr: the psycho- 
logy was false, the idiom too obviously artificial, and the 
wit dim in comparison with that of certain predecessors in 
its genre. And Mr. Galsworthy’s contribution, with which 
the afternoon concluded, hardly possessed the esthetic 
warranty which is surely to be the single test even for the 
drama of ‘‘ideas.’’ So long as they remain ideas such 
drama is bound to fail at the test, and not even the high 
quality of Miss Cathleen Nesbitt’s tragic acting in the part 
of a stranded German girl could convince us that ‘‘ Defeat ”’ 
was anything more than Mr. Galsworthy’s pathetic acknow- 
ledgment that blood will out and breed will tell in the 
crucial moment, despite all previous avowals of emanci- 
pation from the common prejudices, particularly, as in the 
present instance, the prejudice of patriotism. 


Apart from Miss Nesbitt’s achievement in what was 
practically an emotional monologue, or might as easily 
have been, the afternoon’s acting was undistinguished. 
In Mr. Sterndale’s play Miss Athene Seyler and Mr. 
Nicholas Hannen were very much at ease in some homely 
repartee. It is through the necessity of keeping in mind 
that in all such activities we expect and look forward to 
something different from the productions and the acting 
of the commercial stage that these severities of criticism 
are proffered. And if the People’s Theatre Society keeps 
it in mind also, its development will be entitled to every 
encouragement. T. M. 


THE CULINARY VEIN 


STRAND THEATRE.—“ Come out of the Kitchen.” By A. E. 
Thomas. 


T is something to find a play which deals with the 
I Southern section of the United States of America, 
and which does not mention the Mint Julep; apart 
from this striking omission ‘‘ Come out of the Kitchen ”’ 
contains little or nothing remarkable. The ethics are those 
wherewith Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and the works 
of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin have long since familiarized 
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vast tracts of the public mind; the devotees of ‘‘ Peg o’ 
my Heart ’’ will here find another appeal to their affections. 
The esthetic appeal is that of blanc-mange, and makes an 
almost equal demand on the intelligence. 

Careful to avoid offending either extremist faction, 
the author has steered midway between Bourbon and 
Bevo. Sherry is, I cannot say drunk, but sipped during 
the dinner scene, and is not “in that quantity’ an intoxi- 
cant. Lord Richard was perhaps more discreet; our 
transpontine cousins are proverbially ‘‘ whole-hoggers,”’ 
and the millionaire in this case does not stop at the 
“Pantry,” he, boldly, yet diffidently, approaches the very 
centrum of the domestic comforts ; his attorney has his 
cheek smudged, the “‘ Agent’ loses a handkerchief in 
his zeal for ice-cream-freezing, and so forth. 

The Middle Ages gave us Cophetua, strong meat for a 
barbarous era ; the modern world, as mirrored in current 
theatricals, would never endure a real beggar-maid ; the 
cake must be both had and eaten, the cloud must be lined 
with silver, gold, or an aristocratic pedigree. 

The spectator would be, perhaps, comforted, or at 
least some spectators would be comforted, if the whole 
company would decide before curtain-raising whether they 
are going to play farce or realism. M. Hamley-Clifford 
is, I think, the most praiseworthy actress in the cast; 
in the first act she makes the comic sister at least plausible. 
Mr. Denton, on the other hand, when the rest of the actors 
have for some time been trying to behave like real people, 
sails rather close to excess. 

We presume it is harder to write straight comedy like 
Wilde or like Maltby than to write these meringues @ la 
créme, these mixtures of jokes and tears, neither of the 
first water, with the “ poetic passage” (love of nature) 
thrown in. Mr. Worlock scores his best point with “ In 
thu kitchen! Tuck.” (Act III.) The whole affair is mild, 
it is not too great a bore ; in fact, it is hardly a bore at all, 
it is just after-dinner amusement of the “ normal ”’ variety. 
It is quite as good as ‘‘ Peg o’ my Heart.”” Itisnotso funny 
as “‘ Potash and Perlmutter.” It is not so idiotic as 
“‘ Daddies.’ But in the looseness and vagueness of critical 
language we have as yet no precise terms for these nuances 
and gradations. Ba Be Ws 


THE INDEPENDENT THEATRE 


Lyric, HAMMERSMITH.—Three One-Act Pieces. 
HE Lyric Opera-house has provided itself with a 
l decorative curtain, and, on occasion, provides a good 
orchestra. On the 21st inst. the IndependentTheatre, 
following the precedent of the Curtain Group on the 14th, 
reversed the order of its performance “‘as announced,” 
apparently on the theory that even the selected and experi- 
mental audience cannot possibly know its own mind and 
must have its entertainment administered to it. Miss 
Ginner’s mime play exposed a small but heavy corps de 
ballet, wherein Miss Fancheux danced with considerable 
technique and no temperament. Hard upon this came two 
of Lord Dunsany’s lyric burglars. Purpie patches were 
then declaimed in hoarse voice, leading, I think, to a 
slightly less satisfactory enunciation of Ben King’s bottom- 
less lines : 
Nowhere to stand but on, 
Nowhere to jump but off. 
Which is what one expects from Lord Dunsany. 


Mr. Shaw’s “ Dark Lady” was vilely acted ; it contains all 
Mr. Shaw’s faults with an added horror when he tries to be 
poetic. The difference between Wilde’s wit and Mr. Shaw’s 
is that one can read a Wilde play the day before seeing it, 
and performance does not suffer thereby ; but having read 
the ‘‘ Dark Lady” years ago, one cannot now enjoy it, 
or at least one could not enjoy this defective exploitation 
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of it, with its flourishes, ranting and preaching, with one 
or two jokes towards the latter end, chiefly in The Cloaked 
Man’s flattery of Elizabeth. Analysis yields one joke of 
Mr. Shaw’s own, repeated continually throughout the skit, 
and one joke borrowed from the ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,”’ 
applied three or four times. This is hardly enough pabulum 
for forty-five minutes’ audition ; it should at least be re- 
inforced by some activity of the players, not necessarily 
the waving of arms. 

Again, we are troubled with the indecision of author and 
player, and wish either Mr. Shaw or the performers could 
make up their mind whether or no the murder of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, is or was a joke or not, and which manner 
of treating and acting it is to be used for a given per- 
formance. Perhaps “the unities’”’ do arise from the 
grave and demand that Elizabeth should be, in the im- 
personation, either a tragic and comic Elizabeth or 
simply a stuffed-shirt of Elizabeth for the duration of the 
act, rather than a confusion and alternation of both. 


T. J. V. 


Correspondence 


NOVELISTS AND A NATIONAL PRESS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—The article on “‘ The Economics of It” in THE 
ATHEN=UM for March 12 raises some very important questions. 
The position of the purely literary man is undoubtedly 
desperate. To put any trust at all in the Civil List is 
obviously hopeless: we have seen too much of the way 
in which the compilers of that List fling pecuniary insults— 
and light ones, at that—to men of ability who, refusing 
to prostitute their talents, have fallen into ‘‘ necessitous 
circumstances,’’ and award to widows of world-renowned 
writers or scientists sums barely sufficient to pay their 
laundry bills. Some other remedy must be found, and that 
remedy must strike at the root of the evil by encouraging 
the public to see, read and appreciate good work. 

The problem, as stated, falls into two parts—critical and 
original work. Taking the latter first: how is the con- 
scientious novelist to be given a fair chance? The majority 
of publishers are willing and anxious to produce work of 
really good quality, but they are not in the position to practise 
pure philanthropy for the benefit of the conscientious novelist 
and his limited public. Most of them do take risks which 
from a strictly business point of view are undue, and are 
occasionally rewarded by making a smaller loss than might 
be expected, or even a profit. But would it not be possible 
to establish something in the nature of a National Press ? 
The analogy that I have in mind is the constant demand for 
a National Theatre—the condition of the drama being in 
many ways similar, as there is the same rooted belief that 
there is no sufficient demand for really good work in the 
theatrical as in the literary world, though the success of 
such plays as “‘ Abraham Lincoln ”’ tends to show that there 
is a growing public for such work. This National Press, 
which might possibly be controlled by the Royal Society ot 
Literature or the Authors’ Society, should be founded with 
the object of publishing only works of real merit apart from 
all considerations of profit. As to the endowment of such 
a Press: let some of those devotees of Literature who are 
willing to pay sums running into four figures for the sake of 
locking up in their safes a unique specimen of a badly printed 
edition of some Elizabethan poet forgo the pleasure of 
exciting the envy of their neighbours, and devote the money 
thus saved to giving to the world literature of far greater 
value. Subscriptions of smaller sums might be encouraged 
by entitling the givers to all or a proportion of the works 
published during the year. A very substantial sum would 
certainly be required for the start of such a Press, as, if it 
is to fulfil one of its avowed purposes—the provision of a 
living wage for the conscientious novelist—royalties must 
be on as lavish a scaie as the payments to compositors. -But 
all the books produced will not make a loss; there is no 
essential reason why conscientious work should, necessarily 
be dull; there have been instances of really good work being 
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eagerly devoured by the general public without their ever 
realizing that it was ‘“‘ brainy.” Although the Press would 
not be influenced by the saleability of a book, it need not 
confine itself to works which are bound to fall flat, and reject 
good work which ran a risk of being popular. Moreover, 
as the limited but growing public appreciative of literature 
come to realize that the productions of the National Press 
can be relied upon to give them the kind of mental food they 
think they want, sales will increase, and the Press may even 
become a financial success. 

The question of the critic is too complicated to deal with 
at the end of a letter which I know is lengthy, but I hope is 
not pointless. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. F. SALZMAN. 

The Union Society, Cambridge, 

March 16, 1920. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH AND GENERAL BOOTH 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—In an article in the current issue of THE ATHENZUM 
on Mr. Begbie’s book on the founder of the Salvation Army 
reference is made to the dying words and dying hopes of my 
father, Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. 

Permit me to say that there is not one word of truth in the 
story ; both the words and the hopes attributed to my father 
on his deathbed are purely imaginary. The ‘‘ lying rumours ”’ 
which the writer finds inexcusable when they concern a living 
Salvationist he appears to find permissible when used against 
a dead atheist. I must confess that I fail to understand 
what worthy purpose can be served by such unworthy 
inventions. 

Yours truly, 


March 20, 1920. HyYpPaATIA BRADLAUGH BONNER. 


MR. CLIVE BELL AND “WILCOXISM” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Str,—Mr. Clive Bell evades the points of my letter. 
(A psycho-analytic quack of some sort, sir? Or perhaps in 
any contemporary conversation or letter the fashionable 
Freudian patter of ‘‘ complexes ’’ must be expected to occur.) 

In any case, although not holding Mr. Bell’s view as to 
the intrinsic interest of our respective characters and reputa- 
tions, I still think that the pages of this paper are not the 
spot in which we might best discuss them. It was for another 
purpose that I originally answered his attack on War Artists 
and others. 

Yours faithfully, 
WynpDuHAM LEwIs. 

March 23, 1920. 


“DON GIOVANNI” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—The best way of showing that Mozart’s ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni ”’ is not a serious, but a comic opera (see ATHENEUM, 
March 12, p. 345), is to perform the conclusion, which is 
always omitted, I suppose because the star performers have 
been too lazy to stay and sing it. I heard it once at the 
Royal College of Music, conducted by Mr. Stanford, and he 
said to me after the performance, “‘ It is the best part of the 
opera, and it is never performed.’’ I hope that any reformers 
who are contemplating doing for the ‘‘ Don ’”’ what Sir Thomas 
Beecham has done for the ‘‘ Nozze’ will remember this. 

Yours faithfully, 
OscaR BROWNING. 

Rome, March 16, 1920. 


Notes and Queries, which was lately acquired from the 
former proprietor of THE ATHEN%UM by The Times, will 
reappear as a weekly paper on April 3. Since 1917, owing 
to war-time difficulties, Notes and Queries has been issued 
monthly. Notes and Queries was founded in 1849 by the 
proprietors of THE ATHEN#UM as a kind of annexe where the 
discussion of minutie of literature could be carried on without 
encroaching on the space of the literary journal. We wish 
it a prosperous career under its new proprietors. 
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Foreign Literature 


THE VENGEANCE OF THE 
PARODIST 


La VENGANZA DE DON MENDO. By Pedro Mufioz Seca. (Madrid, 
Ed. Hispania. 3.50 ptas.) 
HE Madrilefios, like the Viennese, are not so overawed 

I by their native language that they are unable t® 

parody it. Vienna has produced at least on® 
extremely clever skit on “‘ Tannhauser,”’ the most Teutonic 
of all operas ; Madrid has lately been regaled by a kind of 
grotesque synthesis of conventional tragedy in “ La 
Venganza de Don Mendo.”’ 

Parodies in foreign literature are always worth studying ; 
and often they help one to understand points which would 
otherwise be difficult to grasp. Parody is by no means a 
new art in Spain, and Sr. Mufioz Seca is perhaps not yet 
a master parodist. But he can be very entertaining ; 
and he is, of course, an accomplished playwright. 

It is impossible to listen to “‘ Don Mendo’”’ for many 
minutes or to read many pages of it without realizing in 
between one’s chuckles that it is a parody of the romantic 
manner rather than one of a tragedy of the ‘Golden 
Age”’ of Lope de Vega orCalderén. It recalls Echegaray’s 
“Esposa del Vengador,” Grau’s ‘‘ Conde Alarcos,” Guti- 
érrez’ ‘‘ Trovador”’ (on which the libretto of the 
opera was founded), or the conventional, romantic way 
of doing Calderén’s ‘‘ Alcalde de Zalamea’” ; but most of 
all it reminds one of the Don Juan play which nearly 
every theatre in Madrid performs on All Saints’ Day 
and the following week: the ““Don Juan Tenorio” of 
Zorrilla. 

Perhaps it was the effect of seeing ‘“‘ Tenorio” and 
“Don Mendo” within a few days of each other; but 
it seemed that in many ways “Don Mendo” was 
more directly a parody of Zorrilla’s drama than of anything 
else. In any case, Sr. Mufioz Seca has got the Zorrilla 
manner so thoroughly into his head that he writes naturally 
in that style; and he chooses unerringly those forms of 
expression and those forms of verse which the romantic 
poets would have used in the circumstances. His 
play is perfectly organic and perfectly logical; but it 
makes most perfect nonsense. His characters rant and 
rave just as they do in Spanish romantic plays; they 
come on and strike attitudes which are only a little more 
absurd than they often are in serious drama; they pour 
out floods of rhetoric about honor and Castilla. It takes 
sharp eyes and sharper ears to unravel some of the tenses 
of irregular verbs which for metrical reasons are made 
more irregular than they ever were before; and one 
has to keep one’s wits about one for words used in a sense 
which they are hardly ever made to bear and which convulse 
a Spanish audience with laughter. I feel that I shall 


never in future see a tragic king or men in armour, a 


prison scene or stage corpses, without thinking of “ Don 
Mendo ” 

The only thing in which the play might have been 
improved is its form. Four acts of undiluted parody are 
rather a large order ; it might have been more interesting 
if it had been a play within a play, like the “Critic” or the 
“ Rehearsal.”” And an estrevo, the first night of a new 
play, is such an event in Madrid—some people never go to 
the theatre at all unless it is to an estrefo—that it might 
have been possible to bring a few types of a first-night 
audience on to the stage at the beginning and the end, 
to round off ‘‘ Don Mendo”’ and give it a setting. It 
would be such a success that one wonders that it has not 
been tried already. Perhaps it has. 

3. & F. 
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THE SEX OBSESSION. 


Les C@urs Matapes. Par Eugéne Montfort. (Paris, E. Flam- 

marion. 5fr. 75.) 

T is not easy to diagnose the psychological effects of 
the war upon the survivors of the generation that 
fought it. The traces of the ordeal are not con- 

tinuously apparent. Theylie beneath the surface, and we 
can but glimpse them at intervals, when a chance phrase 
or gesture reveals a deep bitterness, or a senseless crime 
betrays the disorder of a maddened brain. The glimpses 
are so rare that we are often tempted to suppose the men 
of to-day, who were boys in 1914, to be curiously un- 
affected by the intervening years. But a book like “ Les 
Cceurs Malades’”’ helps us to understand what has really 
happened. 

It is clearly the work of a young man obsessed by sex ; 
and there is something in the completeness of the author’s 
abandon to the obsession which proclaims the date of the 
book. Even without the positive knowledge that “ Les 
Cceurs Malades”’ is, in fact, a reprint, we should be 
convinced from the first hundred pages that it was written 
before the war. For we feel at once that M. Montfort’s 
attitude to sex in this novel is different from the attitude 
of the men who have returned from the war. 

The war-scarred young men of to-day are as susceptible, 
of course, to sentimental torture as they were six years ago. 
They are as liable to be attacked by the specific neurosis 
set up by the sex obsession as the characters in “‘ Les Coeurs 
Malades.’” But they are not, we believe, so liable to be 
destroyed by it. For they have lost the habit of prolonged 
introspection; they can no longer concentrate their 
interest on their personal suffering. The memory of the 
vast group-agony is still upon them ; the horror of accumu- 
lated material and physical distress still colours their 
vision. Their experience has taught them the power of the 
larger life which surrounds their personal lives, and they 
are conscious of the chains which bind them to surrounding 
organizations. Before the war a young man in love could 
think away the world. His life—he imagined—was his 
own to surrender to Love or Fame or Gold as he chose. 
Now he knows that a world jealous of youth and love and 
leisure holds a mortgage on his life and will not hesitate 
to foreclose. And the knowledge manifests itself in his 
attitude towards sex. 

There is hardness in this attitude, and suspicion ; not 
the timorous hardness and calculating suspicion of the 
man of the world, but something which is nevertheless 
defensive—a cloak, as it were, enveloping limbs which 
have suffered from pitiless cold. The young men who 
have come back remember that there were some women 
who failed to stand beside them in the war. They think 
of the women who envisaged the war as a prize-fight in 
which they had but to applaud their champion and bathe 
his wounds in the intervals, of those who saw nothing in 
their champion’s despairing heroism but a_ thrilling 
theatrical gesture, and those who were not ashamed to 
exploit the slavery of boys as an opportunity for increasing 
their own freedom. 

As a result of this attitude the survivors of the war have 
lost many things that matter—faith, naiveté, and a certain 
careless gaiety. They have also lost the faculty of writing 
such a book as ‘“‘ Les Cceurs Malades.’’ But this is of 
smaller moment. For the pre-war roman passionnel fell 
between art and pathology. It was not sufficiently filtered 
to rank as art or sufficiently undisturbed to serve as 
pathological evidence. We had always before our eyes the 
distressing picture of an author in the throes of the sex 
obsession. To-day we are pleased to fancy that the boys 
who became men in the war will not succumb to this 
obsession. Let us hope that our fancy has at least a 
foundation in fact. W. 
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CONTEMPORARY DANISH FICTION 


ODERN Danish literature displays two main ten- 
M dencies. There is the literature of zxsthetic refine- 
ment and moral decay, whose motto is art for 
art’s sake, and whose place is at the feet of Georg Brandes 
at Copenhagen. And there is the newer and _ healthier 
influence, hailing mainly from Jutland, which believes with 
Aristotle that art is the cleansing of the soul, and which 
teaches the value of the will and the necessity of energy 
combined with self-control: for example, Jacob Kniidsen, 
Joh. V. Jensen and Jeppe Aakjer are all Jutlanders, and feel 
themselves such in contradistinction to the Copenhagen 
circle. The first of these tendencies denies, the second affirms 
the importance of life, and it is the second tendency that 
is now gaining the upper hand. Both schools know their 
business as writers, for our literature has by now obtained 
complete control over its language, and resembles an orchestra 
of musicians who are perfect masters of their various instru- 
ments, though they have, it is true, no conductor. 

The following brief article will deal only with novelists; 
the other main branch of activity, lyric poetry, will not be 
touched. 

Henrik Pontoppidan (born 1857; Nobel prize 1917) is 
the classic exponent of Danish neo-realism. He aims at a 
picture of Denmark as it actually is, and has achieved the 
exposure of the realism that professed itself realistic. In 
his three long novels (“‘ Det forjattede Land,” “ Lykke Per” 
and ‘‘ De dédes Rige ’’—the titles are to be taken ironically) 
he gives a cross-section of Danish life in the last twenty 
years of the nineteenth century, and a criticism of it that 
interprets rather than destroys. ‘‘ Det forjettede Land” 
(translated into English as ‘“‘ The Promised Land ’’) contrasts 
country and town, ‘‘ Lykke Per’’ contrasts Jutlanders and 
Jews (the latter exemplified by Georg Brandes and _ his 
radicalism), and ‘‘De ddédes Rige” describes the various 
literary circles of the nineties. Pontoppidan is a powerful 
narrator, cool and clear, and his profound love of truth 
sharpens his eye against all the forgeries and falsifications 
of life that may be introduced by the veil of an empty phrase 
or the vagueness of enthusiasm. Thus his works constantly 
unveil the Danish national character and criticize its weak 
points. His two early novels (‘‘ Landsbybilleder ’’ and “‘ Fra 
Hytherne ’’) bring us to the department of social literature. 


Social literature mav be grouped under the different 
classes of society of which it treats. Peasants are vividly 
depicted by Johan Skjoldborg (born 1861) and Jeppe Aakjer 
(born 1866), both writers of peasant stock. Their literary 
impetus comes from their sympathy with the lower classes 
and their indignation against the upper, and also from their 
strong sense of justice. Martin Andersen Nex6 (born 1869), 
who began as a shoemaker and a mason’s apprentice, has 
given us in “ Pelle Erobreren’’ (1906-10), translated as 
‘‘Pelle the Conqueroz,’’ a many-sided picture of the lower 
classes. With the brush of a Zola he paints a slum corner 
of Copenhagen, with its degenerate and half-baked inhabitants, 
or introduces us into the early trade unions and shows us 
strikes and lock-outs in their beginnings. His unfinished 
“‘Dittes Menneskebarn ’”’ gives us the female counterpart of 
‘*Pelle.’”’ From the purely artistic stand point heis the greatest 
of the social writers. Their practical influence has been 
important, but they often fail artistically because the pro- 
pagandist in them overpowers the poet, and the descriptive 
element in them is generally more valuable than psychological. 
Mrs. Marie Bregendahl (born 1867) and Thorkeld Gravlund 
(born 1879) may also be mentioned as prominent novelists 
of this class; they write about peasants with much psycho- 
logical power, and their keen minds and tender hearts turn 
the searchlight of truth upon their subject-matter. 

Jacob Kniidsen (born 1858, died 1919) also writes about 
peasants, but rather about their mentality than about their 
social conditions, nor is his sympathy untempered by criticism. 
He is in a way our greatest author, for every word he writes 
is an expression of his manly and powerful individuality. 


’ 





To quote Hamlet, ‘‘ He was a man, take him for all in al] ‘ 
moreover he stood in a heartfelt and sincere relation to 
Christianity. Like Shakespeare, he asserts that the will is 
the central force of human life, and he exacts constant self- 
training and self-control. When he writes: ‘‘ The disease 
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of the will should be called wickedness, and those who suffer 
from it ought to be punished rather than physicked ; one 
does not pity but despises and hates them ’’—it sounds like 
an echo of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ When we are sick in fortune— 
often the surfeit of our own behaviour—we make guilty of 
our disasters the sun, the moon and the stars : 

He is hard, he does not shrink from an operation when 
morality demands it. Like Shakespeare’s York, he believes 
“This fester’d joint cut off, the rest rest sound,’’ and the 
beautiful words of Hamlet strike the deepest chord in his 
strong and well-tempered soul: ‘Give me that man That 
is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him In my heart’s 
core—ay, in my heart of heart.” His subject-matter is 
always a spiritual conflict, and his sympathies lie with those 
profound transmitted experiences and deep instincts that 
cannot be tricked by — In his novels ‘‘ Den gamle 
Prest,”’ ‘‘ Sind ’’ (‘‘ Temper ’’), and “‘ Lerer Urup’”’ we meet 
strong primitive natures whose faiths and convictions lead to 
action, and who are contrasted with to those whodisguise their 
moral weaknesses as liberalism and humanity. He hates and 
scorns all shams, and his two books on Luther lead us through 
Luther’s religious crises and are full of power and interest. 
His works are solid food; they make people think, and 
their vital and compelling force may restore the impaired 
will to live. 


Another serious and purposeful writer is Harold Kidde 
(born 1878, died 1918), whose early death was a great loss 
to Danish literature. His books are not easy reading, but 
their solidity is due to much thought and feeling, and the 
effort to master him repays. He exalts fidelity of every 
type. His characters cannot forget. This is their strength 
and their weakness. Kidde indicates a new positive ideal 
far beyond the reach of any fin de siécle literature. In his 
memorable ‘“‘ Aage og Else’’ a fine and over-sensitive young 
man is unable to live his life because he is bound to the dead 
whom he cannot forget: his fate is to ride to the feast of 
life on the Helhest (the horse that presages death in our fairy 
tales). In Kidde’s most beautiful novel, ‘‘ Helten’”’ (‘‘ The 
Hero”’), we meet an old lonely teacher on a small island, 
whose long life has been one unbroken act of piety and one 
long sermon to the glory of God. Every human life is spun 
out of two threads, a black and a golden. Through Kidde’s 
life shines the love of his youth. Six hundred years after 
the great Florentine, another poet glorifies a new Beatrice 
and sings of her power to open the door of happiness to the 
outcast. It is the malady of our century to see a goal in 
transitory things and to pursue them in the vain hope of 
happiness. Kidde’s cure for this malady is to create a home 
out of the island on whose shores God has placed us, and to 
fulfil the duty of loving our neighbour according to God’s 
eternal law. Views such as these are not popular; but 
though some thoughts are to the Jews a stumbling-block 
and to the Greeks foolishness, they are nevertheless necessary 
if men want to live and to be saved. To evolve the first 
volume of his last book, ‘‘ Jernet’”’ (there will never be a 
second volume), Kidde buried himself for six years in the 
depths of the lonely forests of Varmland, in Sweden, where 
he collected his vast material ; he then spent a year in a wood 
in Denmark, forging that material into shape. The very day 
his book appeared he fell ill and died in a week, at the age of 
forty and at the height of his power. 


Johannes V. Jensen (born 1873) is certainly the most able 
of living Danish authors. He is indomitable, undisciplined ; 
there is something tumultuous about him; when he passes 
he whirls up the dust and attracts the public’s attention ; 
like Hilde in ‘‘ The Master-Builder ’’ he seems to say, ‘‘ I am 
youth, I am the new, I want my kingdom.” All the ten- 
dencies of the age raged violently in his mind. In “ Ejnar 
Elkjer’’ (1878) the self-dissection of the eighties culminates and 
leads through self-adoration of the Nietzsche type to insanity 
as its final consequence. ‘‘ Den gotiske Renzssance’”’ (1901) 
finds a remedy for our sickness by rejecting estheticism and 
the worship of the past. Its lesson is that we live not by 
turning backwards and inwards, but by evolving forwards 
and outwards; in other words we must act and not dream. 
Jensen’s books after 1900 celebrate the culture of the actual, 
the victories of technical science and the beauty of fitness 
to an end, all of which are symbolized in the modern machine. 
He is intoxicated by the restlessness and the vibration of 
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modern civilization and by the life of the metropolis; he 
respects, in the man, the beast of prey; for example, his 
American novels ‘‘ Hjulet”’ and ‘“ Mad. d’Ora.”” In a long 
series of novels that is still unfinished he follows the history 
of the Gothic race from the glacial period onwards. The 
experiment is interesting, partly as evidence of the writer’s 
imagination, and particularly for the magnificent images of 
tropical nature and primitive forest life that are introduced ; 
there is, however, a tendency to repetition. His style may 
be in bad taste and grotesque; but it is usually ingenious 
and stimulating. It is founded upon his intense perception 
and his luxuriant association of ideas. Whereas the realists 
usually stop at the caste and the class, he tries to penetrate 
into the deeper recesses of the race. His insight embraces 
the consciousness of the civilized man and the primitive 
simplicity of a Singapore coolie. He loves situations where 
primitive impulses spring forth spontaneously. He is our 
greatest colourist and narrator, though when he yields to 
the temptation to philosophize on the doctrine of evolution 
he becomes childish, for his scientific equipment is of the 
slightest. Asa rule he scorns “ literature,’ though he accepts 
with reservations Kipling, Walt Whitman and Jack London 
as his forerunners. His tempestuousness, his fire and his 
colour carry his readers away and should spread his influence 
widely. He has already a small flock of admiring imitators 
in Denmark among our youngest lyricists, whose poetry takes 
the form of hymns to the machine. 

But with lyric poetry we reach the other branch of our 
modern literary activity, and there is not here space to deal 
with it. 

INGEBORG SIMESEN. 


LITERATURE WITHOUT A SUBJECT 

Les ANIMAUX ET LEURS Hommes. Par Paul Eluard. 
Avec cing dessins d’André Lhote. (Paris, Au Sans Pareil. 
3fr. net..—M. Eluard throws down the gauntlet of a new 
literary theory : 

Connaissons ce dont nous sommes capables. La beauté et la 
laideur ne nous paraissent pas nécessaires. Nous nous sommes 
toujours autrement souciés de la puissance ou de la grace, de la 
douceur ou de la brutalité, de la simplicité ou du nombre. La 
vanité qui pousse l’homme a déclarerceci beau ou laid, et 4 prendre 
parti, est 4 la base de l’erreur raffinée, de plusieurs époques littéraires, 
de leur exaltation sentimentale et du désordre qui en résulta. 
Essayons, c’est difficile, de rester absolument purs. 

This is all a little mysterious, and it is not very easy to see 
where the conscientious practice of this theory would logically 
lead one. All we know is that it leads M. Eluard to write a 
poem about a hen which runs: 

Hélas, ma sceur, béte béte, 

Ce n’est pas a cause de ton chant, 
De ton chant pour l’ceuf 
Que l’homme te croit bonne. 


If this is the result of remaining “‘ absolument pur,” we 
»prefer our native impurity; it is more amusing. However, 
M. Eluard has done better than this; here and there we find 
a delightful image such as: ‘“‘Le poisson avance comme 
un doigt dans un gant’’; or ‘‘ La téte grosse et immobile 
Comme un canon, Le porc travaille.”” But it is all imponder- 
ably slight. M. Eluard seems to feel that distrust of the sub- 
ject in literature so common among the younger Frenchmen. 
Philosophy, nature, love, psychology—these things are too 
stale, or too heavy, or too uncertain to be wiitten about. 
And so nothing remains but to spin a tenuous literature out 
of passing sensations and images, out of little jokes and casual 
queer ideas. The literature made out of these things grows 
so thin that finally it disappears altogether. 

M. Lhote’s pen-and-ink drawings are pleasant, though, 
like a good dael of his work, a little heavy and laborious. We 
welcome the enterprise of French authors and publishers 
in securing good artists to illustrate their books. A volume 
like Salmon’s ‘“‘ Manuscrit trouvé dans un Chapeau,”’ illus- 
trated by Picasso, is something very well worth having. We 
should like to see in this country any signs of a similar ardour 
for good book-illustration. H. 


Owing to the Easter Holidays THE ATHENAZUM will be 
published next week a day earlicr. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 


Association. 

The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 

200 RELIGION. 


Cave (Sydney), REDEMPTION, HInpU AND CHRISTIAN (“ The 
Religious Quest of India”). Milford, 1919. 9 in. 
275 pp. bibliog. index, 10/6 n. 294 

See review, p. 412. 


Gillies (J. R.). THe Ministry oF RECONCILIATION. Black, 
1919. 8 in. 278 pp. index, 5/ n. 262.1 

The substance of this volume was delivered by Dr. Gillies 
in 1915, in the form of addresses at the invitation of the 
authorities of the College of the Presbyterian Assembly in 
Belfast. The book is an able presentment of the scope and 
opportunities of the Christian ministry ; and it is hoped that 
it may afford an opportune contribution to the study of some 
oi the problems with which the Churches are now confronted. 


Grensted (L. W.). A SHorT History OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE ATONEMENT (‘‘ Publications of the University of 
Manchester: Theological Series,’ 4). Manchester, Univ. 
Press, 1920. 8 in. 386 pp. index, 9/6 n. 232.3 

Principal Grensted’s book, which is the outcome of a seties 
of lectures to theological students, is amply provided with 
illustrative quotations, and with footnotes giving the Greek 
or Latin text. There are numerous references to authorities, 
one of the chief being Dr. R. C. Moberly. ‘‘ Few recent 
writings,’’ declares the author, ‘‘ are at once so sane and so 
constructive [as Dr. Moberly’s}], and, despite much mis- 
understanding, it is in such attempts that the hope of the 
futuie lies.” 


*Rashdall (Very Rev. Hastings). THe IDEA or ATONEMENT 
IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY: being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1915. Macmillan, 1919. 9 in. 522 pp. apps. index, 
15/ n. 232. 

See review, p. 412, 


Rihbany (Abraham Mitrie),§ THE Syrian Curist. Melrose, 
1919. 8tin. 309 pp. index, 7/6 n. 232 
The author of this pleasing and informative book, which 
is planned on somewhat original lines, is a Syrian member 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, whose intimate knowledge of 
his compatriots’ life and mentality enables him to throw fresh 
light upon some “ hard sayings ’”’ in the Bible. The command 
‘“‘ Love your enemies ’’ is explained as meaning no more than 
“‘ like,”’ or “‘ be well-disposed towards,’’ those who are foes. 
The chapters grouped under the heading ‘‘ Sisters of Martha 
and Mary” form a luminous exposition of the difference 
between the Oriental and Occidental views of woman; and 
St. Paul’s attitude towards women is discussed at length. 
Oriental carelessness about truth is stated to be due to 
intellectual inaccuracy rather than to moral delinquency. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Attlee (C. R.).. THE SoctaL Worker. Bell, 1920. 7} in. 
294 pp., 6/n. 307 
This is the first of a series of works to be issued by the 
Univiersity of London Ratan Tata Department of Socia 
Serv ce and Administration, the later ones to deal in detail 
with the various sections of social work. Mr. Attlee gives 
a general sketch of the work, the opportunities for social 
service, and the personal qualifications necessary, and points 
out that the social conscience is much more sensitive to-day, 
and that the demand is rather for a new attitude towards 
social problems than for specific reforms. 


The Dream City. By Unitas. Simpkin & Marshall [1920]. 
7 in. 121 pp.il., 2/ n. 320.1 

In the form of a story, ‘“‘ Unitas”’ depicts a Utopian State 
which the record was found in an old book picked up in th 
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trenches. The stately architecture, the wide, open planning 
of the chief city, the ideal organization of the society, and the 
moneyless economics are effectively contrasted with the dingy, 
sordid, and unhealthy conditions to which our soldiers 
have returned from the war. 


Gardner (Lucy), ed. Some CHRISTIAN ESSENTIALS OF RE- 
CONSTRUCTION: essays by various writers. Edited by 
Lucy Gardner for the Interdenominational Conference 
of the Social Service Union. Bell, 1920. 74 in. 244 pp., 
5/ n. 304 

These essays were originally intended for a small audience, 
but the editor is right in thinking them sufficiently valuable 
to bear publication. Each essay deals with some aspect 
of the present social problems and is worth reading, not so 
much as a guide to practical matters as for its temperate and 

Christian spirit. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


*Keane (A. H.). MAn, PasT AND PRESENT. Revised, and 
largely re-written, by A. Hingston Quiggin and A. C, 
Haddon. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1920. 10in. 593 pp. 
16 pl. app. index, 36/ n. 572 

See review, p. 410. 

Rees (Alfred W.). THE HERON oF CASTLE CREEK; and other 
sketches of bird life. With a memoir by J. K. Hudson. 
Murray, 1920. 8 in. 232 pp. por. index, 7/6 n. 598.2 

Most of these delightful studies of bird life, bird-watching, 
and American life in winter first appeared in the Standard or 
other periodicals, and are now published in book-form without 
the late author’s revision. His descriptions of the habits, 
plumage, nests, etc., prove that Mr. Rees spent many hours 

(often in awkward situations) patiently observing. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


*Cammidge (P. J.).. Diapetic DIETING AND COOKERY. 
University of London Press and Hodder & Stoughton, 
1920. 9 in. 230 pp. app. index, 10/6 n. 616.63 

An able summary of recent knowledge and modern views 
concerning this important subject. Appended to the main 
text are food tables “‘in ounces and ‘ average servings,’ ” 
and a very useful series of 189 practical cookery recipes. 


*Halliburton (W. D.). PHystoLocGy AND NATIONAL NEEDs. 
Constable, 1919. 9 in. 170 pp. index, 8/6 n. 613.2 
See review, p. 418. 


Rew (Sir Robert Henry). Foop Supplies IN PEACE AND 
War. Longmans, 1920. 7}in. 191 pp. index, boards, 
6/6 n. 613.2 
This book is not very big, but it is full of information and of 
sagacious comments on the facts set out for the reader’s 
benefit. A notable point made by the author—who describes 
the war as ‘‘ the watershed of the world’s economic history ’’— 
is that ‘‘ there are many possible breadstuffs, but no substitute 
for fat.”’ “‘ It has hitherto been assumed,’’ says Sir R. H. 
Rew, ‘ that if supplies of wheat could be assured, all would 
be well, but the experience of Germany has shown that a 
deficiency of milk and fat will lower the vitality and weaken 
the morale of a nation scarcely less effectively than a shortage 
of bread.’”’ Sir Henry is of opinion that Germany in the later 
years of the war endured privation,‘ but not to a greater extent 
than some of the nations who were the victims of her crimes.” 
The author considers that British farmers during the war 
acted patriotically as a general rule. 


*Shanahan (E. W.). ANIMAL FOODSTUFFS: THEIR PRODUC- 
TION AND CONSUMPTION, with a special reference to the 
British Empire: a study in economic geography and 
agricultural economics. Routledge, 1920. 8} in. 333 pp. 
bibliog. index, 10/6 n. 613. 

Dr. Shanahan’s investigations, conducted between Septem- 
ber, 1915, and September, 1918, at the London School of 

Economics and elsewhere, have led him to the somewhat grave 

conclusion that, apart from the influence of the war, the world’s 

supplies of meat, and of dairy and poultry produce, at present 
tend to be deficient, and are still more likely to be so in the 
near future. Various aspects of the problem of the consump- 
tion of these foodstuffs, and the economic relations between 
production and consumption, are discussed by the author, 
who shows how the existing deficiency within the British 
Empire may partly be overcome. 
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700 FINE ARTS. 


Hill (George Francis), MEDALS OF THE RENAISSANCE: 
Oxford, Claren don Press, 1920. 114 by 9 in. 204 pp 
30 pl. bibliog. index, 50/ n. 737 

See review, p. 420. 


*Les Richesses d’Art de la France. ARCHITECTURE: 1, La 
FRANCE DU MoyEN AGE (Choix de documents et notices 
publiés sous la direction de Paul Vitry, Conservateur au 
Musée du Louvre: Premiére Série, Architecture). 
Paris, D. A. Longuet [1920]. 8 in. 76 pp. il. boards. 

723.44 

Clear reproductions of photographs of the castle of Loches ; 
of the town of Avignon and the palace of the Popes ; of several 
of the most famous French cathedrals and other great churches ; 
and of the house of Jacques Coeur at Bourges, are among 
the illustrations in this useful guide. The French descriptive 
text is supplemented by an English translation on the lower 
half of each page. Parts 2-4 will deal with France of the 

Renaissance, and with ‘‘ classic ’’ and ‘‘ modern ’’ France. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL 
ACQUISITIONS DURING THE YEAR 1916. Stationery Office, 
1919. 10 in. 107 pp. il. paper, 3/6 n. 708.2 

See notice, p. 421. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Davis (Allan) and Stratton (Anna R.). THE INwarRD LIGHT: 
a drama in four acts. New York, Knopf, 1919. 8 in. 
135 pp., $1.35. 812.5 


The American Civil War brought upon the Friends profound 
searching of conscience, and in numerous cases a serious clash 
betweer ideals and worldly prosperity. Such a conflict is the 
theme of this play, the scene of which is laid in Pennsylvania. 
The authors’ hero is a Quaker manufacturer, David Worthing- 
ton, who sacrifices happiness and fortune rather than swerve 
from his convictions. There are some powerful situations, 
and the drama ends upon an exalted note. 


Eluard (Paul), Les ANIMAUX ET LEURS HOMMES; avec 
cing dessins d’André Lhote. Paris, Au Sans Pareil, 1920. 
74 in. 46 pp. paper, 3fr. n. 844.9 

See notice, p. 427. 


Nathan (George Jean) and Mencken (H. L.). THE AMERICAN 
CREDO: a contribution toward the interpretation of the 
national mind. New York, Knopf, 1920. 74 in. 191 pp. 

818.5 

In a preface extending to two-thirds of the whole book 
the editors explain that their compilation is not “‘ a somewhat 
laboured attempt at jocosity,’’ and that it aims at clarifying 
the subject of American ideals and the American character, 

“so copious, so cocksure, and withal so ill-informed and 

inconclusive,” by showing the notions that lie at the heart 

of those ideals and that character. It is a delightful collection 
of popular fallacies, of such sorts as these—‘‘ That a person 
who follows up a cucumber-salad with a dish of ice-cream 
will inevitably be the victim of cholera morbus’”’; “ That 

a Sunday School superintendent is always carrying on an 

intrigue with one of the girls in the choir”; ‘“‘ That if one 

doesn’t scratch a mosquito-bite it will stop itching ’’; ‘‘ That 

Bob Ingersoll is in hell.”’ 


Plato. CEuvrRES DE PLaTon: Ion, Lysis, PROTAGORAS, 
PrEpRE, LE BangueEt. Traduction nouvelle, avec des 
notices et des notes, par E. Chambry (‘‘ Classiques 
Garnier’’). Paris,Garnier, 1919. 74in.429 pp. paper, 
3fr. 50. 888.4 

The ‘Ion,’ ‘Lysis,’ ‘‘ Protagoras,’”’ ‘ Phedrus,” and 
Symposium,” rendered into limpid and elegant French. 
Analytical descriptions and footnotes assist the reader. 


Seca (Pedro Mufioz). La VENGANZA DE Don MENDO. Madrid, 
#Ed. Hispania, 1919. paper, 3.50 ptas. 862.6 

i See review, p. 425. 

Soulages (Gabriel), tr. Les PLrus Jotirs RosEs DE L’ANTHO- 
LOGIE GRECQUE: Cueillies par Gabriel Soulages. Paris, 
Crés, 1919. 74 in. 221 pp. paper, 5fr. 884 

Meleager, Asclepiades, Eratosthenes (‘‘ Scholasticus ’’), and 

Posidippus are among the numerous writers from whose works 

M. Soulages has culled the amorous, subtle, and often delicately 

beautiful ‘‘ roses of Athens’’ assembled in this book. He 

has contented himself with literal versions in French prose . 
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Williamson (Claude C. H.). Writers oF THREE CENTURIES, 
1789-1914. Grant Richards, 1920. 8 in. 515 pp., 
7/6n. 804 

Formal criticism—or even original criticism—is disclaimed 

as the object of these essays, which are intended to help 
readers ‘‘to set 1ight certain reputations’’ which are in 
danger of losing their proper proportions. Blake, Shelley, 
Balzac, Heine, Newman, Tennyson, Ruskin, Flaubert, Samuel 
Butler, Zola, Henry James, Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw, 
Conrad, D’Annunzio, H. G. Wells, Belloc, Chesterton, 
Masefield, and Rupert Brooke are apparently those who stand 
most in such jeopardy. Mr. Williamson’s summaries are on 
the whole safe, but they are not very deep or very clearly 
put. It is strange that a critic of literature is so hazy about 
the mere mechanology of style, as De Quincey called it. Our 
vocabulary is not enriched by such words as “ furtherest ”’ 
and ‘‘ undergoings’’; and ‘‘a weapon he uses for specific 
purposes to make his message palatable to mankind ”’ is an 
odd metaphor for technique, described in the same sentence 
as ‘‘ a cloak which an artist puts’ (sic). And what is meant 
by ‘‘ the ingenious sockets ’’ made by Mr. Shaw “ in which to 
launch his ideas ”’ ? 


POETRY. 


Acharya (Sti Ananda). Snow Birps. Macmillan, 1919. 
8 in. 260 pp., 7/6 n. 821.9 
Prose-poems or rhapsodies in free verse—whichever you 
like to call them—on Nature, Indian mythology, sentimental 
or ideal themes, in a style analogous to that of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


Bowman (Archibald Allan). SONNETS FROM A PRISON Camp. 

Lane, 1919. 74} in. 152 pp., 5/n. 821.9 

The task of squeezing a description of the turbulent happen- 

ings of war into the narrow mould of the sonnet is an almost 
impossible one. It is not, therefore, surprising that Mr. 
Bowman’s opening sonnets, describing the retreat of March, 
1918, should be unsatisfactory. Later in the book, when he 
begins to write of those reflective themes to which the sonnet 
form is fitted, Mr. Bowman reveals himself as an interesting 
and talented writer. From his remote Westphalian camp 
he writes : 

Then as the white and sheeted vapour steals 

Over the flats lagoon-like, comes a breath 

Of anguish from the void, where still is hurled 

Nation on nation; and the spirit feels 

A tidal presence of o’erwhelming death 

Stir through this weird backwater of the world. 
These are beautiful lines, and it would be possible to quote 
many more as remarkable. Mr. Bowman’s chief defect is 
a certain stiltedness and over-nobility of language, which 
sometimes leads him to talk of prosaic or trivial things 
with a pomp which does not become them. 


Euripides. CHORUSES FROM THE “ IPHIGENEIA IN AULIS”’ 
AND THE “ Hippottyus’”’ oF EvRIPIDEs. Translated 
by H. D. (‘ Poets’ Translation Series ’’: second set, 3). 
‘* The Egoist,’’ 23, Adelphi Terrace House, Robert Street, 
W.C. 2, 1919. 74 in. 37 pp. boards, 2/6 n. 882.3 
H. D.’s translations, embellished by no unnecessary 
arabesques of rhyme or diction, are often of great beauty. 
There is something very satisfying in the bareness of such 
lines as these : 
Tt a god should stand here 
He could not speak 
At the sight of ships 
Circled with ships. 
This beauty is too much 
For any woman. 
It is burnt across my eyes. 
Fairfax (Griffyth), Mesopotamia: sonnets and lyrics at 
home and abroad, 1914-1919. Murray, 1919. 7} in. 
80 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Captain Fairfax is an accomplished writer of sonnets. He 
possesses taste, literary tact and discrimination, and a 
command of poetical language. A sonneteer with these 
qualities can always produce work that shall be readable and 
distinguished. There exists, unhappily, an enormous number 
of readable and distinguished English sonnets ; but the sonnets 
which are genuine poetry are few. The more elaborate and 
difficult the form, the more it will attract the skilled and 
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uninspired artisan of verse; for his mastery of the technical 
difficulties will do much to cover his lack of inspiration. 
Captain Fairfax often comes near to good poetry, but he 
never quite attains to it. That mysterious power which can 
turn an exercise in ingenious rhyming into such a thing of 
beauty as Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Westminster Bridge”’ is missing. 


Nitchie (Elizabeth). VERGIL AND THE ENGLISH POETS 
(‘‘ Studies in English Comparative Literature’’). New 
York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1919. 8} in. 260 pp. 
bibliog. index, 6/6 n. 873.1 

Inspired partly by “ Sir’”’ Gilbert Murray, this methodical 
inquiry into the influence of Virgil on English poetry from 
the earliest days has been carried out with indefatigable 

Columbian thoroughness. The editress even discusses some- 

what timidly whether such influence can be traced in 

“‘ Beowulf,’’ as Professor Fr. Klaeber, of the University of 

Minnesota, contends. It is a pity she does not use the time- 

honoured English spelling of the name, though she quotes 

Chaucer’s “‘ Virgil,’’ Alcuin’s “‘ Virgilius,’’ and King Alfred’s 

“ Firgilius.’’ The form“ Vergil’’ is neither Latin nor English, 

but a nondescript pedantry. 


Oxford Poetry, 1919. Edited by T. W. E., D. L. S., and S. S. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1920. 8in. 68 pp. paper, 1/6n. 821.9 
The sixth number of this annual gives examples of thirty- 
three poets—carefully worded and highly polished occasional 
verses most of them, few showing power or originality, those 
few, if any, including L. A. G. Strong’s ‘‘ Eena-Mena-Mina- 
Mo” and J. B. S. Haldane’s ‘“‘ Complaint of the Blasphemous 
Bombers at Beit Aiessa.’’ The sestet of ‘‘ The Diver,’’ by 
R. M. S. Pasley, is magnificent; but the sonnet as a whole 
is not great. 


Savill (George). IpDyLLS OF THE HOMELAND; and other 
poems. Cambridge, Heffer, 1920. 74 in. 37 pp. paper, 
3/n. 821.9 

Mr. Savill is a little too “ naiviste”’ for our taste. The 
time is past when such nursery gems as : 
The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
Sugar is sweet, and so are you, 
had power to thrill us. And when Mr. Savill writes a poem 
beginning : 
Here in the hedge ’neath the willow-tree bole 
Robin hath made him a wee pretty nest, 
Cunningly hid in a little round hole— 
Love ever finds a sweet haven of rest.... 
See you the five spotted eggs lying there ? 
They are the joy of his dear little heart, 

somehow we find ourselves unable to feel what the American 

professors call ‘‘ the authentic spinal chill ’’ about it. 


822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 

*Bayfield (Matthew Albert), A Srupy oF SHAKESPEARE’S 
VERSIFICATION : with an inquiry into the trustworthiness 
of the early texts, and an examination of the 1616 folio 
of Ben Jonson’s Works Cambridge Univ. Press, 1920. 
94 in. 534 pp. apps. index, 16/n. 822.33 

See review, p. 416. 
FICTION. 

*Almqvist (Karl Jonas Ludwig). Sara VIDEBECK; AND THE 
CuaPEL. Translated from the Swedish by Adolph 
Burnett Benson. Milford, 1919. 74 in. 252 pp., 8/6 n. 

839.7 
The Swedish polymath, novelist, Socialist, and ‘‘ Eugene 
Aram,”’ as he was called on the strength of his later career, 
wrote the former of these as a feminist novel to show what 
were his ideas of a free marriage. It appeared in 1838, and 
its technical merits warrant the statement in the introduction 
that it is ‘‘a masterpiece of realistic description, and in this 
respect holds a unique place in contemporaneous prose fiction.”’ 

Sergeant Albert and Sara meet on a journey, and with easy 

naturalness continue their life’s wayfaring together—as 

simply as two chums of the same sex. ‘‘ The Chapel”’ is an 
equally simple and delightful study of an ideal Christian 
minister and his affectionate congregation of poor fisherfolk. 

Bizet (René). L’AvVENTURE AUX GUITARES. Paris, Renais- 
sance du Livre [1920]. 74in. 203 pp. paper, 5fr. 843.9 

Recounts the adventures of a French boy in Spain during 
the war. He joins a commercial traveller, who, after various 
ys te rious incidents, turns out to be a German spy. The 
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hero falls in with a friendly old man and his daughter, who 
are connected with the French Intelligence Department. 
The old man is murdered, and after other exciting events the 
German meets his end. A well-written story. 


Black (Stephen). THe Dorp. Second edition. Melrose 
[1920]. 7} in. 303 pp., 6/ n. 

Bowen (Marjorie). THe Cueats. Collins [1920]. 8 in. 
278 pp., 7/6 n. 


Brighouse (Harold), THe Marseck Inn. Odhams [1920), 
7% in. 320 pp., 7/n. 


Brown (Ivor), Licutinc-up Time. Cobden-Sanderson, 1920. 
7} in. 303 pp., 7/ n. 


Chambers (Robert W.). THE Moontit Way. Appleton, 1920. 
7h in. 424 pp. il., 7/6 n. 813.5 
The action of Mr. Chambers’s story has a sinister back- 
ground of ‘‘ Boloism,”’ and recalls a recent celebrated trial in 
Paris. The most attractive portions of a readable and stirring 
book are, perhaps, those concerned with the loves of the very 
agreeable Thessalie Dunois and Dulcie Soane. The present- 
ments of Murtagh Skeel, the Irish poet, and of the sculptor 
James Westmore, with his artist friend Garret Barres, are 
skilful and lifelike. 


Clayton (P. B.). TaLres or TatBot House: every man’s club 
in Poperinghe and Ypres, 1915-1918. Chatto & Windus, 
1920. 7}in. 180 pp. il. apps., 3/6 n. 

The padre of Talbot House, the soldiers’ hut and place of 
worship on the Flandets front, tells the story of the great work 
carried on there, and gives glimpses of our soldiers’ lives 
which reveal humour, pathos, and a greatness too often 
unsuspected. This is the third edition of a book that attained 
a very wide private circulation, and is addressed to the public 
as a most deserving appeal for sympathy and funds. 


Frapié (Le6n). La Ficuranta. Prélogo de Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez. Versiébn espafiola de Crist6bal Litran (‘‘ La 
Novela Literaria’’). Valencia, Prometeo Sociedad 
Editorial, Germanias, 33 [1920]. 8 in. 262 pp. por. 
paper, 3 ptas. 843.9 

A rendering into Spanish of M. Frapié’s story, which has 
for its theme the struggle of the poorer middle classes to keep 
up appearances and to seem better off than they are. 


Johnston (Sir Harry), Mrs. WARREN’S DAUGHTER: a story 
of the Woman’s Movement. Chatto & Windus, 1920. 
74 in. 414 pp., 7/6 n. 


Lloyd (Eyre). Lieut. BEATRICE RAYMOND, V.C.: a frontier 
novel. Melrose [1920]. 7in. 213 pp., 3/6n. 

Strange coincidences and adventures often beset the lives 
of twins, especially in fiction; and here we find a plucky 
girl and her twin brother in an ingenious series of incidents, 
and winning the V.C. on the same day, though at opposite 
ends of the earth. A masquerading girl, a siege, a battle, 
and a love-affair combine to thrill the uncritical reader. 


Lloyd (J. A. T.). Prestige, Stanley Paul [1920]. 7} in. 
334 pp., 7/ n. 

Mr. Lloyd vivaciously depicts a journalistic factory, of a 
not unfamiliar type, in which commonplace matter is profitably 
supplied for the delectation of the great British public; and 
he ingeniously contrasts the shabby treatment of three geniuses 
(who in a pecuniary sense were three “‘ failures’’) with the 
appreciative fostering of other members of the staff who could 
turn out ‘‘ topical’’ articles and short serial stories by the 
yard. The characterization is somewhat unequal. Sandra 
is rather a lay-figure, but poor Marcelle—one of the“ failures ”’ 
—who “‘ used the word ‘ dined ’ with inverted commas in her 
voice,” and Mrs. Bish, whose ‘‘ upper lip peeled off the large, 
gold-filled teeth in a deprecatory smile,’ are well drawn. 
Golding, the sometime head of the press forcing house, is an 
ordinary sort of man, truthfully and unflatteringly portrayed. 
His wife is more difficult to understand, but the silhouette 1s 
not unskilful. 


Maxwell (William Babington). A RrEMEDY AGAINST SIN. 
Hutchinson [1920]. 74 in. 384 pp., 8/6 n. 


Methliey (Violet M.).§ A Man’s Honour. Hurst & Blackett, 
1920. 7} in. 286 pp., 7/6 n. 
See review, p. 415. 
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Montfort (Eugéne). Les Ca@urs Marapes. Paris, Flam- 
marion [1920]. 74 in. 278 pp. paper, 5fr. 75 n. 843.9 
See review, p. 426. 


Newman (F. J.). ROMANCE AND LAw IN THE DIvoRcE Court. 
Melrose, 1920. 74 in. 350 pp., 6/ n. 

A series of stories, mostly dealing with the ‘‘ seamy side ’”’ 
of marriage. Frankly, they are somewhat dreary reading ; 
but they serviceably reveal many a “‘ rift within the lute ”’ of 
matrimony, as well as various nice legal points. The stories 
are concerned with facts, but names are (very properly) 
disguised. The happy and beneficial influence of the late 
Rev. A. H. Stanten, of St. Alban’s, Holborn, is well shown in 
the first narrative, which relates to the marriage of a ward in 
Chancery. A useful glossary of legal terms concludes the 
volume. 


Ogle (Anne Charlotte) [‘‘ Ashford Owen’’]. A Lost Love. 
Murray, 1920. 74 in. 232 pp., 3/6 n. 

A new edition. 

Ollivant (Alfred). DANNY: THE SToRY OF A DaANnpDIE DIn- 
MONT. Allen & Unwin, 1920. 7} in. 256 pp. front., 
7/6n. 

The delicate limning and restrained feeling which are 
distinctive of this completely rewritten edition of a story 
published in 1903 will be appreciated by numerous readers 
unacquainted with the dour and lonely Laird of Hepburn 
and his faithful Danny ; and many other persons will like to 
furbish their memories of the book. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 


Klein (Félix), EN AMERIQUE A LA FIN DE LA GUERRE. 
Paris, Beauchesne, 1919. 74 in. 308 pp. paper, 7fr. n. 
i 917.3 
The mission upon which the author and others visited 
America in October, 1918, had for its chief purpose the con- 
veyance of French congratulations to Cardinal Gibbons on 
the occasion of his episcopal jubilee. The time was auspicious ; 
victory was in the air, and the Armistice was about to be 
signed. It is not surprising that the Abbé’s book is cheerful 
in tone as well as readable. There is a good pen-picture of 
the Cardinal; and the author describes visits to New York, 
Boston, and other cities. Several universities were included 
in the itinerary, and the members of the party were received 
by President Wilson. 


Martonne (Em. de). CHosEs VUES EN BESSARABIE (Extrait de 
la ‘‘ Revue de Paris’’). Paris, 1919. 9}in. 47 pp., paper. 
914.7 


Professor E. de Martonne’s sketch of a journey from 
Bukarest across Roumania and Bessarabia in 1919 gives an 
account of the towns, roads, rural districts, the general state of 
the people, and their post-war situation and its problems. He 
touches on the menace of the Bolshevists (then on the far 
bank of the Dniester), the rupture with Russia, the indepen- 
dence of the Moldavian Republic, and the effects of the 
— régime in saving that country from the fate of 

ussia, 


*Maugham (R. C. F.). THe Repusiic oF LIBERIA: being a 
general description of the Negro Republic, with its 
history, commerce, agriculture, flora, fauna, and present 
methods of administration. Allen & Unwin [1919]. 
9 in. 299 pp. 37 il. map, index, 18/ n. 916.66 

The programme announced in the compendious but illogical 

Sub-title is satisfactorily carried out by Mr. Maugham, who 

was sometime British consul-general at Monrovia, and is 

already known favourably as a writer on African subjects. 

He knows the country well, has utilized the best official 

authorities, and shows a sympathetic understanding and 

appreciation of the negro inhabitants. The work is illustrated 
with good photographs, statistical statements, and the words 
and music of the Liberian national anthem. 


Pearce (Francis Barrow). ZANZIBAR: THE IsLAND METRO- 
POLIS OF EASTERN AFRICA. Fisher Unwin [1920]. 

10 in. 433 pp. il. pors. maps, app. (bibliog.), 30/ n. ~ 
Major Pearce, the British Resident at Zanzibar sae 
duced a thoroughly interesting and detailed account of the 
history, appearance, associations and inhabitants of the 
island. In particular, the unsolved problems connected with 
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various ruins are treated in an intriguing manner. The 
whole book serves, in fact, to awaken interest in a very little 
known outpost of the British Empire. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Hargrove (Charles). 

Jacks (L.P.). From AUTHORITY TO FREEDOM : THE SPIRITUAL 
PILGRIMAGE OF CHARLES HARGROVE. Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1920. 9 in. 392 pp. il. pors. app., 12/6 n. 920 

See review, p. 414. 


Paracelsus [Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Bombastus von 
Hohenheim]. 

Swainson (W. P.). THEOPHRASTUS PARACELSUS, MEDIZVAL 

ALCHEMIST. Rider, 1919. 6} in. 52 pp. limp cl., 1/3 n. 

920 

Astrologer, alchemist, naturalist, physician and wanderer, 

the son of Wilhelm Bombastus von Hohenheim, of Einsiedeln, 

Switzerland, is an interesting subject of study; and this 

brief account of his life, followed by a sketch of his doctrines, 

is likely to be welcomed by those for whom the “ occult 
sciences ’’ have attraction. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


*Corbett (Sir Julian S.). Navat Operations: vol. 1, To THE 
BATTLE OF THE FALKLANDS, DECEMBER, 1914 (History 
of the Great War, compiled by direction of the Historical 
Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence). Long- 
mans, 1920. 9 in. 484 pp. maps, plans, diags. apps. 
index, maps and charts in separate case, 17/6 n. 940.9 

See review, p. 412. 


Lockhart (J. G.). PALESTINE Days AND NicuTs: sketches of 
the campaign in the Holy Land. R. Scott [1920]. 


ka 


74 in. 150 pp., 5/n. 940.9 
Eight vivid pen-pictures, the best of which are “ Jerusalem 
Delivered,” ‘‘ Gaza—Before and After,’’ and ‘‘ The Common 


Task.” Captain Lockhart has a sense of humour, which 
flashes out in ‘‘ The Picnic Patrol ’’ and other sketches. 


*Pollard (Albert Frederick). A SHorT HisTORY OF THE GREAT 
War. Methuen [1920]. 8 in. 419 pp. maps. index, 
10/6 n. 940.9 

An excellent feature of Professor Pollard’s evenly balanced 
and temperately written narrative is that it corrects several 
popular misapprehensions. Recognising the splendid achieve- 
ments of our naval and military forces, the steadfastness of 
the bulk of the civilian population, and the brilliant work of 
our Allies, the author avoids the indiscriminate and uninformed 
censure of German war methods with which the general reader 
has been amply supplied during the past five years. Professor 

Pollard ably discusses the real meaning of the expression 

‘‘command of the sea,’’ which is so often misunderstood. 

Generous tributes to the bravery and endurance of the 

French at Verdun and elsewhere, to Serbian heroism, and to 

the nobility of the motives which inspired the people of the 

United States, are associated with an appreciation of German 

discipline and determination, and with praise for the skill of 

such men as Admiral von Scheer, Captain Miiller, and General 
von Lettow-Vorbeck. The crime of the torpedoing of the 

‘“‘ Lusitania,” the immorality of sinking hospital ships, the 

heinousness of sowing loose mines, and the executions ot 

Edith Cavell and Captain Fryatt are denounced in the terms 

they deserve; but it is pointed out that the German air- 

raids, and bombardments of the English coast, could be 
justified ‘‘on the . . . provisions of The Hague Convention, 
which exposed to the risk of bombardment any locality 
containing soldiers, munitions, or material for war, or means 
for military transport.’’ The cruelty with which the war 
was waged by the Germans created horror mainly, says 

Professor Pollard, because ‘‘ they sinned against the higher 

standards of modern times, and because their cruelty found 

more scientific and effective means of expression.” 


Unwin (Stanley), ed. THE Work oF V.A.D. Lonpon,I, 
DURING THE War. Allen & Unwin, 1920. 74in. 96 pp. 
i]. pors. boards, 5/n. 940.9 
Founded in 1908 by Sir James Cantlie, No. 1 Voluntary Aid 
Detachment, London, occupied in some respects an exceptional 
position. It was the first detachment to be formed, and was 
called in to attend upon the King after his accident at the 
Front. ‘‘ Ne. 1”’ also carried out other important duties at 
the Royal Palace. 
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THE SEA 
FISHERIES 


By J. T. JENKIN, B.Sc. 
24s. net. 


A complete review, with many illustrations 
of the administration of British Fisheries, 
with criticism of official amateurism, and 
suggestions for reform. 











YPRES, 1914. 


Being a German official account, issued by 
the General Staff. Authorised translation 
with introduction and notes by the Historical 
Section of the Committee of Imperial _ 

Ss. net. 


NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT. By E. W. 
HORNUNG. “An admirable picture of the 
work done in the Y.M.C.A. huts and of the 
men by whom they were so much appreciated.” 
—Westminster we “A book such as 
one loves . eS a peep into the 
very heart of the odie ’*—Church Times. 




















PASTEUR. 


By RENE VALLERY RADOT. With an 
introduction by the late Sir WiLL1aM OsLER, 
Bart. ‘A classic of scientific biography.”— 
Saturday Review. ‘‘ The translation of M. 
Vallery Radot’s admirable biography is a 
book every English-speaking admirer bn 
Pasteur will desire to possess,”-—A 

10s. 6d. oat. 


SIR_ VICTOR HORSLEY. 


By STEPHEN PAGET. “ It could not have 
been better written.’”’—Westminster Gazette. 
“* So valuable, so convincing, so vitally defined. 

. + Mr. Paget has never had an eq a 
as a medical biographer, and here he had 
excelled himself.””-—Observer. 21s. net. 














FLOWERS 
IN THE 
GRASS 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


5s. net. 





FROM 
PERSIAN 
UPLANDS 


By F. HALE. 
Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


A record by one who really knows the 
country and its people, of events, personalities 
and politics, in Persia from 1913 to 1919. 








CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE NEW 
GERMANY 


BY 
GEORGE YOUNG 


8s. net. 











THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


IN WAR AND PEACE. By Sir WILLIAM 
BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., formerly Secretary, 
Ministry of Food, now Director of the Lendon 
School of Economics. This book summarises 
THE CASE OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
2s. net. 


COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 


An historical review of the economic develop- 
ment of the British Empire from 1815 to 
1914, Vol. I. Historical Survey. 32s. net. 
Vol. II. Statistics. 24s. net. Edited by 
WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. 




















ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


By JAMES I. OSBORNE. “An excellent 
monograph. . . . A most admirable ex- 
position of a character of —— and 
beautiful integrity. . . Osborne 
respects Clough too much to Mh. him 
—and I, Mr. Osborne.”—Affable Hawk in 
The New Statesman. ‘“‘A very careful and 
interesting piece of work.”—W. L. CouRTNEY 
in The Daily Telegraph. 8s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS TO X. 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM. 6s.net. ‘ Delicat 
and discursive.”— Manchester Guardian. ‘His 
judgments of modern literature coincided 
so closely with our own that it might appear 
immodest to tell how strikingly sound they 
appear to us to be.”—Athenaum. 














THE CALL OF THE 
OFFSHORE WIND 


By RALPH D. PAINE. 17s. 6d. net. 
“ Fer those who love the breath of the sea 
wind in their faces.”"—Observer. ‘‘ Has that 
keen sea tang that the public has learnt 
4 relish in ‘ Conrad and Masefield.’”’—Sunda y 
tmes 


HEARTS HAVEN. 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This novel of the little mother is very 
Sweet and very pretty.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Quaint dry humour.”—Glasgow News. 














THE 
BRANDING 
IRON 


By KATHERINE BURT 
7s. 6d. net. 





STAFF 
TALES 


By W. P. LIPSCOMB 


Illustrated by 
H. M. BATEMAN 


7s. 6d. net. 





A_TREASURY | 


OF ENGLISH 
PROSE 


Selected from Chaucer to Bernard Shaw, 
By LOGAN PEARSALL SIMON, 
Author of ‘‘Trivia”’ 

6s. net. 











THE OUTLAW 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. net. 


THE LAIRD OF 
GLENFERNIE 


By MARY JOHNSTON, 6s. net. 


KEITH’S DARK 
TOWER 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER. 6s. net. 


























DAILY NEWS: 
“ A well-written and exciting story of wild 
life.” 


SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH: 
“ A tale of raw elemental love, written with 
much force. . Should have a wide 


sale.” 
WORLD: 


“This most remarkable book would make a 
thrilling film play.” 








REX BEACH 


is reported to have said that he 


WISHED HE HAD WRITTEN IT 
“FOR IT IS ONE OF THE BEST AND 
STRONGEST STORIES I HAVE EVER 
READ.”—Freeman’s Journal 
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10-12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, 
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